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. markably adapted to the employment of loco- 
. Motive engines, exclusively, upon it, as there is 


wy gt of the western country. 
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But there is another consideration which 
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Map River ano Laxe Erie Raitroap.— 
Our readers will perceive by an advertisement 
in to-day’s paper, that books for subscription 
to the stock of the Mad River and Lake Erie 
Railroad are to be opened on Monday, the 14th 
instant, at the Exchange. We have had ceca. 
sion, heretofore, to notice this project, and have 
published the Report of the Engineer upon the 
result of an experimental survey to ascertain 
its practicability and probable cost. From this 
report it appears that the length of the road is 
153 miles, and that the country over which it 
is to. pass is in the highest degree favorable. 
The cost of construction will not exceed 
$11,000 per mile for a double track. It is re- 


not an elevation upon the whole route that can- 
not be overcome by them with ease, without 
requiring either stationary or animal power. 

e fertility and resources of this part of the 
State of Ohio cannot be exceeded by any por- 


Uires no great stretch of the imagina- 

k forward to the’period, and that not 

far distant, when, by the construction of this 

great and important work, the valley, not only 

iami, celebrated as the garden of 

Ohio, but the great Valley of the Mississippi it- 
self, will pour its riches into our bosom. 






és us with peculiar force: and that is t 
at of securing to New-York the 
amount of travel from the South-Western 


i|lighter draught are, therefore, employed in the 


place for all travellers from the south by the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers. This is rendered 
necessary by the difference in the depth of wa- 
ter above and below that city. Most of the 
boats that come up to Cincinnati from below, 
drawing so much water as to prevent them 
from ascending the Ohio farther. Boats of 


trade between that city and Wheeling. This 
renders a trans-shipment necessary. As mat- 
ters at present stand, the traveller finds it easier 
for him to take steanaboat from Cincinnati to 
Wheeling or Pittsburg, and then to cross the 
mountains by stage, upon a comparatively 
good road, than to traverse the whole length of 
the State of Ohio, over bad roads, to reach Lake 
Erie,where he has about as far to travel to reaeh 
New-York as he would hiave, were he at Wheel- 
ing. The consultation of personal accommoda- 
tion, of course, carries off the great portion of the 
travel to Baltimore and Philadelphia—that is, the 
merchant who comes to New-York for his goods 
finds it more convenient to take Bultimore and 
Philadelphia in his route, than to come here di- 
rect. When at those places, he will, of course, 
look at the markets, and as he has to return by 
the way he came, he will purchase part of his 
goods there. 

But, construct this road, and how will the 
matter stand? The traveller finds himself. at 
Cincinnati. He then has the choice of a safe, 
easy, und expeditious conveyance to the Lake, 
requiring only 18 to 20 hours travel, whence he 
can reach New-York in 84 hours, or he can 
take the steamboat to Wheeling, requiring ge- 
nerally from three to four days, when he will 
have to consume three days more to reach Bal- 
timore, utiless he chooses to ride night and day 
for two days, making at least six: days from 
Cincinnati to Baltimore, by the one route, and 
five days to New-York, by the other. 

We think there can be no doubt as t6 which 
route would command the preference. 

This will more emphatieally be the case with 
the traveller from St. Louis, and intermediate 
points, along the route of the National Road. 
Already worn out by a long journey in the 
stage, when he arrives at _——— where 
the two roads intersect, he will prefer the route 
by way of the Lake, to'a two days’ ride to Wheel- 
ing, and a threedays’ ride thence to Baltimore. 

We have entered thus into detail, because 
we consider it of the highest importance that 
the travel, not only of Ohio, (for that is but a 
small portion of the Great West,) but.of India- 
na, Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Missi isi 











, that now to Baltimore and Phila- 
The city of Cincinnati ethos 





the Texas, should, 
more comfortable, 
route, be secured to this city. The 
will consult his.own personal accommodation 
ina journey of se great a length, and if a better 
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and even ofijed b 








route, in these particulars, is presented to him 
elsewhere, it is vain to think he will not em- 
brace it. 

The remarks we have made with regard to 
the travel, will apply with equal force to the 
trade of the West, tor the same facilities are of- 
fered for the transportation of merchandize as 
for that of passengers. eae 

We have heard the remark made, that this 
work is too far off materially to affect the inte- 
rests of New-Yor!... We are entirely of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and so must be, we think, every 
man who gives the subject. a moment’s reflec. 
tion. Whatever avenues you open for the 
transportation of produce to Lake Erie, affeet 
New-York as much as the beating of the heart 
affects the remotest extremities of the body. 
This produce will come to Buffalo, whence it 
will find its way to the Hudson. _ It was avow- 
edly to prevent the trade of the Mississippi Val- 
ley from being diverted from i rough 
the Ohio Canal, and going to Wheeling and 
Pittsburg, whence it would go to Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, that an arrangement was made 
by commissioners with Ohio, last winter, re- 
ducing the rates of toll on both canals, on down 
freight, 29 per cent., and on, freight going west, 
14} per cent., and we understand that a further 
reduction of 25 per cent. is to be made this win- 
ter on up freight for the same _p se. Not. 
withstanding this reduction, the tolls this year 
have exceeded those of last. year, for the same 
period, upwards of $212,000. ‘The interests of 
the two States are indissolubly united, Ohio 
is interested in causing all the trade of the 
lower country to pass through her territory, 
and New-York is equally interested. in {effect- 
ing this object, because all the produce that 
passes through that State, passes through her 
agi fave Wy Oipee  e 

uch more might u 
but from the cam that we hive eae of it, we 
think that the Commissioners on the part of 
this Company come before the commercial in- 
terest of New-York with fair, yea, with irre- 
sistible claims to their support, and. we trust 
they will find in the liberal and prompt manner 
in which the stock will be taken, that the citi- 
zens of New-York properly appreciate its im- 










rtance. fe pitt 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, our enter 
and spirited rivals in the great strz le | 
trade of the west, are, and we ai 
see it, fully awake to the subject ; let not 
York, shen. (hevaeh indifference, or ill 
of by tne condiiacian al - to ua, in 
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‘Raik ry taide City ¢ 
> now lay before out 


enor pee Se “ 
hich has been devoted to the 


ages 
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box Sipe cquonge and laborious re- 
searches and calculations which have been 
de, we presume that the best practicable 
route for the road has been secured. ©The high 
character of the officer to whom the location 
- “was confided, and of the committee to whom 
its revision was referred, afford a sufficient gua- 
rantee to the stockholders and to the~ public, 
that the location has been made without refer- 
ence to any private considerations, and with a 
strict regard to the public accommodation. 
Office of the Balt. ond Ohio Railroad Company. 
“ A report was received from the Chief En- 
gineer upon the surveys and calculations made 
with a view to the location of the Washington 
‘Railroad; which was referred for examination 
«ito Messrs. .Morris, Potts, Donaldson, Swan, 
and. Magruder, who were desired to report to 
this Board the relative advantages of the seve- 
~ yal routes that have been surveyed. Also, the 
extent to which the right of way may have 
been granted to the company.” 
The committee have bsabldisied the duty as- 
. signed in the foregoing resolution, by a careful 
examination of the Engineer’s report, which is 
of great length, and presents in detail to the 
consideration of the board, the various routes 
through which the road may be conducted—is 
minute in the calculation of the prime cost of| 
the railway, and a comparison of the several 
‘modes of construction and their durability, and 
_tréats upon the motive power and machinery, 
and the difference in the expense of that power 
as applied to the several routes, d&&c. &e, 
- By a reference to the report, and the accom: 
"‘panying tables and plat, it will appear that there 
are twelve practicable routes indicated—ten of 
these may, however, be considered as versions 
or modifications of the other two, designated 
~ a8 No. 2, or upper route, and No. 12, or lower 
route. 
The advantages which the upper and lower 
routes maintain above all others, are such as 
virtually to exclude all but Nos. 2 and 12 from 
‘any further notice in this report. 
nh examining the relative merits of Nos. 2 
and 12, the question is necessarily and insepa- 
rably connected with the various branches com- 
prised in the Engineer’s report. To render 
justice to the report, and at the same time disen- 
gage it of the minute calculations introduced 
_to‘sustain the engineer’s conclusions, and to 
‘Teduce the question to such a space as to rea- 
' der it susceptible of being generally apprecia- 
ted, the Committee ‘have had the subjoined ta- 




























































































‘comparison of the upper and lower routes, in 
relation to the various questions, such as dis- 
tance, time consumed in the transit upon them, 

’ cost of construction, repairs, cost of motive 
. power, &c., machinery to be applied thereon. 












toute from the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 


ascertained by measurement, to be in miles, 
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Ashington b 
urs; difference in time, 7 minutes. 









_ of the district between thie two} 


ble (A) prepared. It exhibits at one view a 


“The report represents the length of the lower 
_ near to “Hockley’s Mills” to Washington, as 


_ _$2°2052 ; and from and to'the sume points on 
* the upper route, as 29-3469, constituting a dif- 
. ference in distance in favor of the upper route, 
oom? or rather more than two'miles and one- 


time ‘required to travel from Baltimore 


‘the lower route: is estimated 
tes; and on the upper route 


m the same authority we learn that the 


the lower route, the capital 


engines for treight, and twofor passengers are 
in operation, difference in cost of those 
items will be in favor of the upper route. the 
capital sum of $36,838 33, or a reduced annual 
expelse, eta 4 that route is entitled to 
be credited the sum of ‘$2;210 30. . 

The difference im the outlay in the upper and 
lower routes, bringing down ‘the enumerated 


period when the expenditures are incurred on 
account of construction, repairs, and renewals, 
and with two engines for freight, and two for 
passengers, are in operation, which it is sup- 
posed will be the least number competent to 
transport the traffic of the road, it is at this point 
that the work may be considered as to have 
been consummated and the inevitable expenses 
incurred, so that the relative merits of the up- 
per and lower routes, so far as they relate to 
cost of construction, repairs, renewals, and the 
use of motive power, can with propriety be 
compared and a balance. struck, by which it 
will be perceived that at this stage of the inqui- 
ry there yet remains a difference between the 
upper and lower routes in favor-of the latter the 
capita) sum of $12,047 66 1-3, or an increased 
annual expense on the upper route of $722 86. 
A reference to the note in table A will enable 
the Board readily to estimate the annual ex- 
pense of working one engine on the lower route 
contrasted with upper route: it will there be 
seen that on the Lower Route 

The cost of fuel is estima- 


tedat . : $3,291.35 
Wear and tear 5,041.49 
—_——— $8,332.84 


Upper Route. 
The cost of fuel is estima- 


ted at . ‘ $3,204.59 
Wear and tear 4,762.56 


7,967.15 


Showing the annual difference in the 
working of one engine to be in fa- 
vor of the upper route the sum of 365.69 
The Committee forebear to pursue the com- 
parison further, than merely to add, that the 
Engineer’s Report estimates that when the 
trade upon the road shall require 4 freight and 
4 passenger engines, with the train of cars ne- 
cessary for an advantageous use of the motive 


the upper route the capital sum of $9,078.663, 
oran annual sum of $544.72. 

In the present inquiry, the Committee have 
weighed the question of immediate or first cost 
of construction, repairs, and renewals, within 
a definite period, and the cost of transportation 
with the machinery, assumed as the minimum 
requisite for the wants of the public when the 
road is first in use, in connexion with which 
they consider a prudent forecast as to the pro- 
bable future operations of the road, and. it ap- 
pears that the cost or expenditure,on the two 
routes at a period when two engines for freight 
and three for trgnsportation are in use, will be 
so nearly equally poised, as to present an in- 
considerable. difference in favor of the upper 
route—which,.as has been stated, increases 
with the introduction and use of engines. The 
difference in distance. exceeds two miles and 


cent. in time, acquired at the increased expense 


of less than one per cent. ($12,047.66}) on the 
estimated oost of the work. It has, however, 


causes. which have been enumerated, there i 


















6 years, 
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{ with the ordina-||the committee, vary the question, but leave the} : 
ion and masonry united,!!subject wholly npativered In 


land renewals of the double railway, and two}| 


disbursements of each route successively to the}li 












power, the difference of cost will be in favor of 


one-third, is in effect a gain of near six per 


been shown that this. discrepancy will not 
rest: here, but in. the progress of time, and for 


reason to believe that the scales. will be turned 


by them. The lower 


wt thee 









- ot é: BRR ‘ 7 a 4 and f 3 oi a ji + itn’ 
borhood. The upper route in the viei- 
community already ar. 


and 


viewing the inquiry in reference to cost of con- 

struction, and those repairs and renewals en- 

tailed upon the work, im connection with the 

expenses of machinery, motive power, imme. 

diate and anticipated, distance, difference of 

time required to pass and re-pass from Balti. 

more to the Seat of Government,the Commit. 

tee unanimously concur in the opinion, ‘that by 

the selection of No. 2, or the upper route, it 

would be most subservient to the convenience 

of the public, and at the same time best pro- 

mote the permanent interests of the stockhold- 

ers, and therefore present a specific question 

for the consideration of the Board comprised in 
the accompanying resolution. 

All ioe * cn saredeg y submitted by 

oun B, Morris, / p. 7 

j MOESS, ay Directors on 

the part of the Stockholders,. 

R. B. Macruper, Director on > 

the part of the State. 
Joun I. Dona.pson, Director on 
the part of the city of Baltimore. J 
Sept 23, 1833. 


Resolved, as the sense of this Board, That 
in the construction of the Washington Railroad, 
that No. 12, commonly called the upper route, 
as laid down in the map, and referred to in the 
engineer’s report, is the most eligible one, and 
that the same is hereby adopted, and that the 
engineer be, and he is hereby instructed, forth- 
with finally to locate and prepare the same for 
contract. 


‘seq IWIUIOD 











THe Pennsytvania LocomoriveE.—Patents 
have been granted to Colonel Long, of the 
United States Army, for “certain improve. 
ments in the construction of locomotive and 
other steam engines,” under the designation 
with which this article is headed. . The nume- 
rous experiments which have been .made by 
Col. Long, with the view of perfecting, and sat- 
isfactorily testing the efficiency of his improve- 
ments, have been attended with great expense, 
and have led to the most satisfactory results. 

In this communication it is intended to ex- 
plain some of the more prominent objects of 
Col. Long’s improvements, and to conclude 
with a brief recital of some of the practical re- 
sults aceomplished by them. it 

Ist. The successful application of anthracite 
coal as a fuel for locomotive engines has been 
a leading object of the inventor, -‘This object 
has been attained in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, by means of a furnace and boilers ‘of a pe- 
euliar construction. ‘The furnace is surround. 
ed by water on all sides, ina manner similar to 
that adopted in, the most approved English lo. 
comotive engines, but differs from the latter in 
the manner of attaching the fire-box. to the 
boilers, and in exposing a much larger compa- 
rativé boiler surface to the direct tke of the 









































heat. The furnace is supplied, with a grate of 
a peculiar construction, which:may, be made to 
oscillate at pleasure, on, an. axle provided for 
that purpose, By means of the movements 
thus communicated, the fuel, may, be speedily 
discharged from the fire-place, mipaneysp cece: 
sion requires it; or may be shaken or agitated 
in such a manner _as to. prevent the. pe § 


































j nee of cost between the upper and lower in favor of the upper route. The arguments packing upon the grate A and € ob- 
‘outes in graduation, masonry, bridging, double||#dvanced by the several advocates of the upper}igtructing the requisite dr the flues and 
sary aby ilway; cost of restoring he embatik|jand lower routes do not, in the estimation of|lehi i: ef — ik ee 





addition to the fire-box alve dy. mex 
boiler, or steam generator, consists. 
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air, re ges arty anne into these 
“flues through « in the cylinder prepared 
for this purpose, and is conducted Nicigh 
_pfthem.into # smoke-box and chimney situated 
“atthe back end of the boiler. 
val addition, tothe tubular. flues just men- 
tioned, there is » broad and sufficiently copi- 
ous flue situated beneath the cylindrical boil- 
_ ers, by means of which the heated air, &c. is 
br into contact with the entire lower half, 
“or exterior, of all the cylindrical boilers. 
“The very extensive boiler surface thus ac- 
quired and presented to the action of the heat, 
contributes to render the production of steam 
excoeningly copious, while the heat imparted 
by the: fuel is, almost entirely absorbed in its 
_¢production;; Such is the efficiency of this ar- 
-. Pangement, that. im a boiler nine feet and eight 
‘inehes long, with two eylindrical boilers, each 
‘twenty inches in diameter, embraced within 
that length,:the whole weighing, inclusive of 
--allthe flues, three thousand pounds, two hun- 
dred‘ gallons of water have been evaporated in 
- ‘an hour, under a pressure of 90 pounds to the 
‘square inch, and at the expense of two bushels 
of ‘anthracite coal. 

In order to facilitate the combustion, or ra- 
ther the ignition of the coal, a slip chimney has 
been introduced into the engine, by means of| 
which the height of the chimney may be va- 

-- Tied at pleasure, from fourteen to twenty feet. 

Among the advantages expected to result 

‘from this method of constructing boilers, are 
the exposure of a much larger comparative 
surface to the action of the heat ; avery great 
reduction of the quantity, or weight, of the wa- 





















ter necessary to a minimum supply in the boil- 
ers; @ similar reduction in the weight of the 
boilers, as also in the thickness of the metal of 
which they are composed ; together with cer- 
tuin facilities hereafter to be noticed, for remov- 
ing, renewing, and replacing the boilers, with- 
out deranging other parts of the engine. 
2d. The steam is employed in the working 
eylinders in such a manner as will allow of its 
operating, not only by its absolute, but by its 
expansive force. ‘This object is effected by 
means of certain adjustments in the steam 
valve apparatus, by the aid of which the en- 
trance of the steam into each of the working 
qyiuaers is intercepted, at about five-eighths of 
stroke of the piston. ‘The advantages of 
such an arrangement are too obvious to require 
a particular designation. It is sufficient to re- 
mark, that by this means, three-fifths of the 
steam generated ure rendered quite as efficient 
as the whole would be without such an ar- 
ment. 
: The adoption of wooden wheels bound 
with wrought iron, and of such a construction 
"as will adniit of tightening the tire, or other- 
Wise repairing it without materially affecting 
the relations between the centres and the peri- 
pheries of the wheels. 
» Atis.obvious to any one acquainted with the 
nature. ef the materials employed in the con- 
struction of wheels, that the iron bands, or 
. tires, of wooden wheels will expand, and con- 
tract by the ordinary changes in the tempera- 
turé /of any climate, in such a manner, and to 
such an extent, as will, sooner or later, render 
the tire loose upon the felloes. In the wheels 
_of the Pennsylvania locomotive, sucha defect 
ie Feadily remedied by withdrawing the flange 
..tive and inserting thin iron Wedgue Werdededi the 
ube ens tire and ‘the felloes, \ geo me a 
_, gard of producing eccentricity in the wheel. 
utes mh The a eaatraetak wind application of 
: | hexes, or bearings for the wheels, or between 
the carriage frame and the axles, which not 
» Serve as steps for the bearing journals of 
‘axles, but as receptacles for the grease, oil, 
bi Be ong necessary for their lubrication, 
“Phe boxes are of the best hard brass, and are, 











uated in the rear of the fire-place. The jin 
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. Sth. ‘The construction of a carriage frame, 
a manner to afford the requisite stiffness in 
the engine, without the necessity of firm and 
substantial attachments to the boiler, as a 
means of imparting this essential property to 
the engine. a 

It must be manifest to every one conversant 

with steam engines, that the ordinary or rather 
extraordinary strain preduced in boilers by the 
expansive force of high steam, is all that they 
ought to be compelled to resist. If to this 
great strain, that attendant on the coneussions 
of a heavy engine in rapid motion be added, 
the liability to explosion is greatly increased, 
while, at the same time, rents and fissures in 
the joinings of the boilers, of a character se- 
riously to go the engine, and impair its effi- 
ciency, are likely to occur. 
The only remedy hitherto devised to correct 
this difficulty has been found in increasing the 
thickness of the metal composing the boilers, 
which must.of course add proportionately to 
the weight. of the engine, without increasing 
its efficiency. The evil here adverted to has 
been far more advantageously remedied in. the 
Pennsylvania locomotive in the way just sug- 
gested, viz. by giving to the engine the requi- 
site stiffness without depending on attachments 
to the boiler for the attainment of this object. 

The boilers, instead of being firmly connect- 
ed with the frame, are merely suspended with- 
in it by the introduction of springs, whereby 
they are exempt from the violent shocks to 
which other parts of the engine are occasion- 
ally exposed.. By means of this arrangement, 
also, the working parts of the engine are re- 
lieved from the vibrations and other irregula- 
rities calculated to impuir the efficiency, and in- 
jure those parts of the engine affected by such 
irregularities. 

6th. Lightness in the construction of loco- 
motive engines has been regarded as a leading 
object of this invention. This object, it is be- 
lieved, has elicited far less attention from thuse 
concerned in railroads than: it deserves, espe- 
cially when viewed in connection with rapid 
transportation. Strong objections have repeat- 
edly been urged against the employment of 
light engines, on the ground of their not hav- 
ing sufficient adhesion to the rails, to prevent 
the wheels from slipping. In reply to such ob- 
jections, it is proper to observe, that it is very 
seldom that a gross load weighing more than 
thirty tons, including passengers, baggage, and 
cars, is ever offered for rapid conveyance, and 
that an engine weighing only three tons has 
sufficient adhesion to convey such a load, even 
on a road slightly ascending. 

In view of the solidity and texture of the 
materials of which engines must be composed, 
it is confidently believed that the greatest eco- 
nomical speed for an engine weighing six tons, 
will not exceed fifteen miles an hour. It is as 
confidently believed that a greater speed, with 
an engine of the weight just mentioned, would 
be attended with serious injury, not only to the 
engine itself, but to the rails.and other parts of 
the road on which it travels. This being ad- 
mitted, the inference is fair and conclusive, 
being grounded on the laws of motion, coneus- 
sion, &c. by which the movements of heavy 
bodies are governed, that an engine weighing 
three tons only, and moving at the rate of thir- 
ty miles an hour, will be attended with shocks 
equally severe, and, consequently, that the 
wear and tear of the engine, rails, &c. will be 
equal in both cases. Hence, if a speed of thir- 
ty miles per hour must be attained, the weight 
of the engine ought not to exceed three tons. 
This may be regarded by some as.a mere matter 
of assumption, yet facts may be adduced of a 
character to corroborate and enforce such a 
coer . . 

aving given the foregoing explanations 
sigan We obnets ettadl “ae in pr sm 
tion of the Pennsylvania locomotive, the wri- 











ter will conclude his remarks for the present, 











The extent of this road. bet ; 
pices above mentioned is six and @ ha ; 
ts ascent from the depot, in Ninth street, to its 
rare hes Germantown, is 207:feét, or.a 
tle more than thirty feet ile. 
est ascent is at Foe rate pi iy ig oy 
mile, which occurs in a distance of about half 
a mile in Germantown. e road is eXceed- 
ingly crooked, and the evennéss of ‘its surface 
is much impaired by the settling of embank- 
ments, and the consequent deran of the 
rail-tracks. The number of trips, outward 
and returning, performed by the ‘engine, is 
about eighty, the whole of which were attend- 
ed with similar results.. In no instance has a 
trip been interrupted for want of sufficient 
steam ; on the contrary, ‘at almost every trip 
the fire door has been thrown open a ‘part of 
the time, in order to prevent the gerieration of 
more steam than ¢ be used. 
The only fuel employed was anthracite coal. 
The quantity consumed in running to German- 
town and back again did not exceed two bush- 
els. The quantity of water evaporated under 
a pressure of eighty to ninety pounds per 
square inch, was about 200 gallons per trip. 
The engine ‘was’ re y started. ‘with a 
fresh charge of coal in the furnace, and with a 
pressure of steam barely sufficient to put the 
train in motion, yet, on reaching a distance of 
three or four niles, on an trip, while 
the tram was moving at its grteatest:épeed, the 
Steam was generated in such profusion as: to 
force open. both safety valves:at once: 


The results that will now. be noticed, all of 
which relate to ascending or outward trips 
only, are as follows, viz.: ; ‘ 

Three passenger cars with, fifty. 
were drawn the entire distance in twenty-eight 
minutes, including two stoppages. on account 
of way passengers. 
Three passenger cars with sixty-nine passen- 
gers were drawn through the same distance in 
twenty-six minutes, including four stoppages 
as above. 

Three passenger cars with 124 passengers 
were drawn, as above, in twenty-nine minutes, 
including three stoppages as before. 

‘'wo passenger cars were drawn as above, 
in 19 minutes, the number of passengers being 


ar 
o these may be added the two following 
trials with burthen cars; 

A gross lo f 114 tons was conveyed to 
Germantown Mf twenty-six minutes. 

Six burthen-cars, each weighing 28} ewt. 
three of the cars being loaded with stones, 
gross load, by estimate 25 tons, were conveyed 
upward on the steepest and most crooked part 
of the road, the ascent on a part of the distance 
being at the rate of 45 feet per mile;.atea speed, 
as nearly as the engineer could judge, of at 
least 12 miles per hour. age 

On the 4th of July six trips were made, each 
with three cars attached. Avetage time of as- 
cent 25 minutes; ave number of passen- 
gers conveyed, between 60 and 70. 


By a fair comparison with the results of 
other engines plying on the same road, and pro- 
pelled by the use of pine wood for fuel, the coat 
of coal required to perform a given service does 
not exceed one half that of pine wood for a 8i- 
milar performance, two bushels of the former 
being of equal efficiency with one-fourtly of a, 
cord of the latter. ; af GHEE 

There is still another ¢onsid 4 
entitles anthracite coal to a decide 
ques pine wood, or any 
in locomotive engines, wh 
of the former, passenge: 
from the annoyance of smo 
&e. which are produced anc 
great profusion. when othe: 
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Mr. Eprror,—I understand that a commit. 
tee appointed by the Directors of the Boston 
and Providence Railroad Company, to decide 
upon the southern termination of the Railroad, 
‘is now sitting in this city for that purpose. 

.,As I am a stockholder, and deeply interest. 

ed, 1 may be. allowed through your Journal to 

‘express the wish that it be located so as to ac- 
“commodate the public generally, the city of 
_ Providence and the New-York travel and trans- 

portation, by the way of Stonington. Should 

hese considerations not have full weight in this 

decision, it may prove highly prejudicial even 

to, the Boston and Providence Railroad, which 
consider one of the first routes and best Rail- 
roads in the United States. 

It is suggested that this road may terminate 
in Massachusetts, opposite Providence, and 
_ may be connected with the Stonington Road, 

_ by a ferry below the city of Providence. By 
this-mode the trade of Providence would not 
only be greatly inconvenienced, but the travel 
and transportation to New-York via Stoning- 
ton would be in a great degree impaired ; not 
only would the distance be increased conside- 
rably, but the ferry would be an insurmounta- 
ble obstacle at some seasons of the year, and 
an objection at all seasons. 

If the Rhode Island Company’s are not per- 
mitted to enter the Boston and Piivicleitos Road 
on equitable and reciprocal terms, will not some 
other mode be discovered to continue the Ston- 
ington Road to Boston, to accommodate tlie city 
of Providence and the New-York travel? Some 
persons may not think so, but I have no doubt 
there will, from, what information I can collect ; 
and IT would’ask the Directors of the Boston 
and Providence Company to pause before it is 
too late, and prevent the consequent evils that 
must ensue to the stockholders, if there is not 
a mutual and good understanding ; there is a 
harmony of interest between the several com- 
panies which demands of each that it promote 
the interest of the other. I verily believe that the 
stock of the Boston and Providence Railroad 
i om 5 per cent. lower at this time than 
it would be were this question of the union of| 
the roads satisfactorily disposed of. 


[For the American Railfend Journal.) 
Mr. Evrror— 

[ observe by the Journal of Commerce that 
a.keel has been laid in Boston for a Steamboat 
intended as a Liverpool Packet, and it may be 
of great importance to the proprietors and the 
public to know that a boiler has been invented, 
on an improved plan, to burn anthracite and 
other coals, which it is anticipated will obviate 

the principal difficulties of crossing the Atlan- 
tic by steam. 
The principle has already been tested by a 
boiler built for the purpose, and another is 
“nearly completed, - Mr. Allaire, for the Dela- 
ware and Hudson, Canal Company, to be put 
~/in @ boat to run on the North River. 
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Miami Canat.—It was expected that this 
canal would haye. been completed to the river, 
during 1833. The season has been such as'to 
render this impracticable. From Court street, 
40 the River, ten locks are to be constructed. 
,., All of them are partly prepared, one only com- 
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posed to rejoice at the successful efforts of our 
almost infant state, and to anticipate with sa- 
tisfaction the point of greatness to which she 
may arrive, if she continues as she has com- 
menced in the construction of public works.— 
[Cincinnati Gazette. ] 





Navigation of the St. Lawrence.—It may indeed 
be said of American Enterprize, that it never slum- 
bers nor sleeps. A project of vast importance to 
our Northern Frontier, beging to be agitated at) Og- 
densburg, to which, as a matter of course, the atten. 
tion of the people of this state will be directed. It 
is no other, than that: of making. the St. Lawrenee 
river navigable, between the Lake St. Francis and 
Ogdensburg, at a comparatively trifling expense, and 
bringing its whole trade within the State of New 
York, where a transit duty may be levied upon it, 
that of itself will defray a great part of the expenses 
of the State Government. 

It appears that the Grase.river, which is navigable 
for steamboats to within three miles of Massena Vil- 
lage, is separated at this point from the St. Law. 
rence, by a deep ravine, and very low land, which 
ata trifling expense, might be made a navigable 
channel ! 

This channel would communicate with the St, 
Lawrence, half a mile above the Long Sault’ rapids! 
The Canadians have proposed to cut a Canal round 
these rapids on their side of the river, but this pro- 
ject of our countrymen would effectually divert the 
carrying trade through our own territory. 

The contemplated canal will be but five miles 
ong, and require but two locks ! 

The nature of the ground is sueh that the exeava. 

tion, wiil be practicable at a small expense. “We 
hope the people of Ogdensburg will have surveys 
made immediately, in order that the action of the 
Legislature may be had upon the subject as early as 
possible. 
We should be glad to learn from our friends in that 
quarter, a more particular account of the capabilities 
of the Grass river, and. also of the natural canal con- 
necting it and the Oswegatchie. 





[From the New-York American.] 

Map River anp Lake Epis Rattnoap.—The facts 
and reasonings of the annexed exposé by the Com. 
missioners who are here to superintend the open- 
ing of books for subscription to the stock of the Mad 
River and Lake Erie Railroad, cannot, we think, 
but have the effect of recommending the enterprize 
to the capitalists of this city: 


In presenting this road to the citizens of New York 
for patronage and support, it will be expected that 
the Commissioners offer to those who are asked 


its probable productiveness ; together with its utility 
and importance to the public, as a thoroughfare of 
travel and commerce, 

The connection of the southern bay of Lake Erie 
at Sandusky, with the northern bend of the Ohio 
river at Cincinnati, by railroad and canal, has long 
been looked to with interest and solicitude by the 
people of the West; and has struck with great force, 
all intellige it travellers that have passed from one to 
the other of these points, as a work in every way 
worthy of the patronage and support of the citizens 
of New York and Ohio, whose interests it so indis: 
solubly unites. The fertility of the country through 
which this connection must’ be made, its uniform 
soil and even surface, with its admirable adaptation 
to the construction of a railroad, point to it, as one 
that ina few yeara must be as productive as any 


country. 

Compare this with any other route.in the United 
States, and then ask yourself, where it is that you 
intercept as large a portion of the travel from the 
West to the eastern cities, as you do by this contem. 
plated railroad. 

Is it not by this route that you tap the great artery 
of the western travel and western commerce, at its 
most eligible point, and by that means at once throw 





pleted. They are built of the most substantial 





L , the undertaker, is a practical ma- 
n, and ha ‘evinced a stock of mechani- 
‘* de, as vel ass » in Keon construction. 
& pleasant walk, of a dry day, to traverse 
fine of the canal from where ir eviedie Main 
reet to the river, and observe the work in its 
ssent progress. It cannot fail to excite re- 


Tag and in the most durable manner. 


your merchandize into the centre of our population, 
and agricultural wealth at the city of Cincinnati; 
which is now and must ever continue to be the most 
important point in the valley of the Mississippi. 
Cincinnati at this time concentrates nearly all the 
travel from the nine western and south western 
States, towards the Atlantic cities, and hence the 
great importance of uniting New York by easy and 
expeditious conveyance with that place. Construct 





rogress. 
tions highly pleasurable to any mind dis- 








work of the same character in this or any other! 
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jyour object by opening an easy line of conveys 
that can never be supplanted, either by a it from 
Baltimore or Philadelphia, across the Alleghany 
mountains, nor by any other, connecting ‘lake Erie 
with the great valley of the Mississippi. And the 
traveller from the far west, instead of having to pass 
through Baltimore and Philadelphia to reach New 
York, as is now the case, will thenfind it much more 
easy, and convenient, and cheaper, to pass through 
New York, in erder to reach Baltimore .and Phila. 
delphia. 

The time required to travel from the principal 
points in the western and south western States, by 
the route of the proposed road, (in conneetion with a 
Railroad from Buffalo and Albany,) to New York, 
(and we intend to make ample allowance) will be as 
follows : ; 

From New Orleans to New York, 13 days; from 
Natchez to New York 11 days; from St. is, via 
the Great National (McAdamized) Road, which in. 
tersects the proposed rail-road at Springfield, 7 days; 
from Vandalia, the capital of Illinois, by do. 6 days; 
and from Indianapolis, the capital ef Indiana, also 
by the’ National Road, 5 days; from ‘Nashville, the 
capital of Tennessee, Y days; from Louisville, 
Kentucky, via Cincinnati, 5 days; from Circinnati, 4 
days; and from Sandusky, 3daye—and here we will 
remark, that the proposed railroad will present the 
most direct route, that can possibly be obtained, from 
Buffalo to each of the above named places. 

We are unable to form a correct estimate of the 
amount of merchandize and agricultural productions 
that will pass and repass over this road, but we ap. 
peal with confidence to all who have travelled over 
the section of country through which the route pas. 
ses, (and we have been pleased to meet with many 
of your citizens that have,) if in this, or any other 
country, they have seen a better soil,. with more in. 
dustrious occupants, or a larger surplus of agricultu. 
ral productions than is to be found along this very 
line of inland communication. We have travelled 
much in both the western and eastern parte of the 
United States, and without favor to this séction ef 
country, or prejudice against any other, we confess 
that we have yet to see the country capable of yield. 
ing the same amount of agricultural productions. 

We are not however left entirely to conjecture on 
this point, but have at our command an official docu. 
ment from which we will make a few extracts. 

This road connects with the northern termination 
of the Miami canal, at Dayton, . This canal is a 
mere indentation from Cincinnati into. the country 
up the Miami valley of enly sixty five miles; con. 
necting no important point, but merely operating as a 
drain to take off a portion ofthe surplus productioa 
along its route, and near its termination. 

In the Report of the Canal Commissioners to the 
Legislature of Ohio, which will be found at pages 


to invest their funds in its stock, some evidence of||342, 3-and 4 in the journals of their session, the fol. 


lowing facts are stated : 

The saving by transportation on the Ohio Canal 
(which is 310 miles in length) ever the ordinary mode 
of transportation by waggons is $231,004 and 95 cts 
—and the saving by means of the Miami Canal which 
is 65 miles in length is, $81,152 and 82 cts, But the 
parallel in favor of this route does not stop here.— 
The property that arrived at Cleaveland during the 
last year by the Ohio Canal was the following——wheat 
and flour amounting to 112,158 barrels ; pork 13,801 
barrels; whiskey 2150 barrels. During the same 
period of time the property that arrived at Cincin- 
nati by the Miami Cana! was as follows: flour 
97,578 barrels; pork 19,758; whiskey40,425 bar. 
rels.—Thus presenting the fact from official 
documents that in the exports of flour, pork and 
whiskey, the great staples of Ohio, there passed 
through the Miami Canal, which is only 65 miles in 
length, and yet connecting no importaat commercial 
point with Cincinnati, 29,662 barrels more than passed 
through the Ohio canal during the same time. 

In the same report we have the following statement 
of the tools and water rents paid on each of t 
canals during theJast year. On the Ohio canal, there 
were paid $89,867 42; and on the Miami eanal, $40,- 
928 81—still keeping the same relative proportion in 
favor of the latter, and the productiveness of the coun- 
try through which it and the anticipated’ railroad is 
intended to form ; line > communication, — 

osern VANCE, - 
feaac Mitts, } Commissioners. 

Note. Itis proper for us to state here, that there 
|were but 270 miles of the Ohio canal, to wit: from 
Cleaveland to Chillicothe, open Maing the whole of 
the last season; the balance of the distance, from 
Chillicothe to the Ohio river, was not opened until 








this road to lake Erie, and your Utica and other 





\|towards the latter part of the season. 
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ae rust, that the several parts of a machine be 

enveloped in thin ag of zinc, which, by its 

superior affinity for oxygen, will prevent it 
from uniting with the iron. “S. e 

Yours, &c. G. K. O. 
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* Ecyprian Eco-Oven.—It is a well-known 
fact, that eggs may be hatched by &rtificial 


means. The Egyptians, as well as those 
who have tried the experiment in Europe, 
have succeeded, by means of artificial heat, 
in hatching eggs without any aid from the 
mother birds. 




















" Ancient Grtex Stream Enerne.—This, 
machine is constructed on a similar princi- 
ple to that described at page 582: a globe 
moved on a pivot, by means of steam conduc. 
ted into it from a boiling caldron. 

The caldron or heated vase, p, is to be 
closely covered with a lid; into which a pipe, 
o, isinserted at one side of its circumference. 
This pipe, after rising vertically for a short 
distance, is bent at right angles. On its ho- 
rizontal end is placed a small globe, x, kept 
in its position by a pipe, s, also bent at right 
angles and fixed to the lid opposite to o, but 
terminating in a pivot, g,.on which the little 
globe revolves. This globe is furnished with 
two small pipes, z, w, bent at their extremi- 
ties and open. The steam from the boiling 
water in p, rising through the pipe o, is ad- 
mitted at s into the globe ; and issuing through 
the bent tubes z, w, causes the sphere to re- 
volve as if it were “‘ actuated from within by 


That so ingenious a people as the Greeks 
should not have been led, by those direct ex- 
periments, to a practical application of the 
agent so exquisitely moulded by Hero into 
a mechanic power, may, in all probability, 
be ascribed to the operation of the same cau- 
ses as those which have thrown a veil of deep 
and impenetrable obscurity on so many of 

“the arte of antiquity. ‘The ancient philos- 


ophers,” says an excellent mechanic, “ es- 


teemed it an essential part of learning to be 
able to conceal their knowledge from the un- 
initiated ; and a consequence of their opin- 
ion, that its dignity was lessened by its be- 
ing shared with common minds, was their 
considering the introduction of mechanical 
subjects into the regions of philosophy a de. 
gradation of its noble profession ; insomuch, 
that those very authors among them, who 
were most eminent for their inventions, and 
were willing, by their own practice, to man- 
ifest unto the world these artificial wonders, 
were, notwithstanding, so infected by this 
blind superstition, as not to leave any thing 
in writing concerning the grounds*and man. 
ners of these--operations ; by which means 
itis that posterity hath unhappily lost, not 
only the benefit ef these particular discove- 
ries, but also the proficiency of these arts in 
general. For when once learned men did 
iorbid the reducing them.to vulgar use and 
vulgar experiment, others did thereupon re- 
fuse those studies as being but empty and idle 
speculations; and the divine Plato would rath. 
er choose to deprive mankind of those useful 
and excellent inventions, than expose the pro- 
fession to the ignorant vulgar,”—{Stuart.] 





On the Preservation of Machinery in Work. 
ing Order. By G. K.O. To the Editor 
of the Mechanics’ Magazine. 


brick structure about nine feet high. 


and cylindrical as if cut by a chisel. 
a heavy sea rolls in, it, of course, fills in an 








Pa-|/an ariicle on the preservation of machinery 











Sim,—Observing in your July number 


in working order, I thought it not impro 





to suggest as a further means of preventing 


According to the best descriptions .of the 
Egyptian mamal, or hatching oven, it is a 
The 
middle is formed into a gallery about three 
feet wide and eight feet high, extending from 
one end of the building to the other. This 
gallery forms the entrance to the oven, and 
commands its whole extent, facilitating the 


rvarious operations indispensable for keeping 


the eggs at the proper degree of warmth. 
On each side of this gallery there is a dou- 
ble row of rooms, every room on the ground 
floor having one over it of precisely the same 
dimensions, namely; three feet in height, four 
or five in breadth, and twelve or fifteen in 
length. These have a round hole for an en- 
trance of about a foot and a half in diameter, 
wide enough for a man to creep through ; and 
into each are put four or five thousand eggs. 
When the fires have been continued for 
eight or twelve days, according to the weath.- 
er, they are discontinued, the heat acquired 
by the ovens being sufficient to finish the 
hatching, which requires in all twenty-one 
days, the same time as when eggs are natu- 
rally hatched by a hen. 

The number of ovens dispersed in the se- 
veral districts of Egypt has been estimated 
at 386; and it has been computed that a 
million of chickens are annually hatched, in 
this manner, in Egypt.—[People’s Mag. ] 


NaturaL Wonprr.—On the south side 
of the island (Mauritius) is a point called 
“the Souffleur” (the Blower), from the fol- 
lowing circumstance: A large mass of rock 
runs out into the sea from the main land, to 
which it is joined by a neck of rock not two 
feet broad. The constant beating of the 
tremendous swell which rolls in has under- 
mined it in every direction, till it has exact- 
ly the appearance of a Gothic building, with 
a number of arches in the centre of the rock, 
which is about thirty-five or forty feet above 
the sea ; the water has forced two passages 
vertically upwards, which are worn as _— 

en 





instant the hollow caverns underneath, and 
finding no other egress, and being berne in 
with tremendous violence, it rushes up these 
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‘sixty feeti The moment 

cedes, the vacuum beneath causes} 
‘to rush into the two apertures with 
a humming noise, which is heard at a 
cousiderable distance. _My companion and 
I arrived, there before high water, and hav- 
ing’ climbed across the neck. of rock, we 
seated ourselves close to the chimneys, where 
I proposed making a sketch, and had just 
begun, when in came a thundering sea, 
which broke right over the rock itself, and 
drove us back. much alarmed. Our negro 
guide now informed us that we must make 
haste to re-cross our narrow bridge, as the 
sea would get up as the tide rose. We lost 
no'time; and got back dry enough; and 1 
was obliged to make my sketches from the 
main land. In about three-quarters of an 
hour the sight was truly magnificent. I do 
not exaggerate in the least when I say that 
the waves rolled in long and unbroken, full 
twenty-five. feet high, till, meeting the head- 
land, they broke clear over it, sending the 
spray flying over to the main land; while 
from the centre of this mass of foam, the 
Souffleur shot up with a noise which we after- 
wards heard distinctly between two and three 
miles. Standing on the main cliff, more 
than a hundred feet above the sea, we were 
quite wet. . All we wanted to complete the 
picture was a large ship going ashore.— 
[Journal of the Royal Geog. Soc.] 





Human Lire.—Pliny has compared a 
river to human life. I have never read the 
passage in his works, but I have been a hun- 
dred times struck with the analogy, particu- 
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small ‘and’ clear in its,origin, gushes forth 
rom rocks, falls into deep glens, and. wan- 
tons and meanders through a wild and pictu~ 
resque country, nourishing only the unculti- 
vated tree or flower by its dew or spray. fn} 
this, its state of infancy and youth, it may 
be compared to the human mind, in which 
fancy and strength of imagination are pre- 
dominant—it is more beautiful than useful. 
When the different rills or torrents join, and 
descend into the plain, it becomes slow and 
stately in its movements; ‘it is applied to 
move machinery, to irrigate meadows, and 
to bear upon its bosom the stately barge; in 
this mature state it is deep, strong, and use- 
ful... As it flows on towards the sea, it loses 
its force: and its motion, and at. last, as it 
were, becomes lost and mingled with the 
mighty abyss of waters. 

One might pursue the metaphor still fur- 
ther, and say, that in its origin, its thunder- 
ing and foam, when it carries down clay 
from the bank and becomes, impure, it re- 
sembles the youthful mind, affected by dan- 
gerous passions. And the influence of a 
lake in calming and clearing the turbid wa- 
ter, may be compared to the effect of reason 
in more mature life, when the tranquil, deep, 
cool, and unimpassioned mind is freed from its 
fever, its troubles, bubbles, noise, and foam. 
And, above all, the sources of a river, which 
may be considered as belonging to the at- 
mosphere, and its termination in the ocean, 
may be regarded as imaging the divine ori- 
gin of the human mind, and its being ulti- 
mately returned to and lost in the Infinite 
and Eternal Intelligence from which it origi- 








larly amidst mountain scenery. The river, 


nally sprung.—[Davy.] 
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Srram Pumr.—A, the boiler; BC and B, 
two condensers; CC, large tubes (two), 
through which the water is drawn into the 
condensers; D D, valves to prevent the wa- 
ter from returning; E E, valves, which act 

















condensing, which causes the cylinder to fill 
with water, and is discharged immediately 
when full; it is then filled with steam again, 
and the operation repeated, so that a contin- 
ual water power is thus produced on an eco- 





alternately, to prevent the air from passing 
in, and ‘allow the water to pass out; F F, two, 
wonden floats, that remain on the surface of] 
the water, to prevent the steam acting on the 
water; G G, two small pipes, through which 

Water passes to condense the steam ;' 
HH; steam valves, to admit and shut off the’ 
steam ;. I, steam pipe. 

« This drawing represents a newly invented| 
machine; which we have witnessed in sos 
tion'on’a small scale, The-object of it is to 
Water, by forming a vacuum in the 
is, by admitting a quantity of'steam suf. 


* 





¢ pressure), and then 


portant organs be. attended to in a proper 


cy-llly friction with a coarse towel or flesh bru 


ipply the, place of atmosphere (orice 


nomical plan, both as regards the structure 
of the machinery and the saving in water. 
We think it important, and should be highly 
gratified to receive the opinions of any of our 
scientific correspondents on the subject. 





Sxinxn anp Sromacu.—Let these two im- 





towel. The stomach will have 

it by an avoidance of all alcoholic d 
the moderate use of tea and coffee, if such. 
be habitually taken; a due proportion of 


boiled ; and on occasions; im mary tem- » 
peraments in a feverish “habit of body, a.mo- 
derate share of ripe cooked fruits, to:the ex- 
clusion, however, of cherries and plums. ‘Tn 
all cases where disease is present in a place, ~ 
no kind of fruit, nor any new or unaccus. - 
tomed article of diet whatever, should be — 
taken in the evening.—{Journal of Health] 


Scale for Graduating Columns. By ( 
To he Editor of the Mechanics’ ‘Aly 
zine, 
Sm,—If the instrument which T de- 
seribe below is not  already*known and: in © 
use, (which I am not aware of,) an acquaint. 
ance with it may be of advantage to some » 
of your subscribers. 
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It is a seale for graduating’ columns, by 
which they are drawn with, more accuracy 
and expedition than by the usual .method. 

It is composed of a flexible arm, a, anda 
fixed one, b. a@ is united to b atvone end 
for about one-third the length of the instra- 
ment, and connected with it af the other 
by a small segment, c, which is secured at 
the desired point by a screw, d, in the end 
of the fixed arm. The screw is thus placed 
to allow the instrument to be used. on either 
side. (Hes 


RationaL Amusement.—The love of li- 
terature has prevailed from’ very early times 
among the inhabitants of the remote island 
of Iceland. ‘There ithe Way in which the 
evenings of their long winter are. spent fur- 
nishes a most agreeable. contrast to the mi- 
serable pot-house debauchery which fills, up 
the leisure of too many uncultivated -Eng. 
lishmen, and proves’ the ‘value’ of well res 
gulated knowledge as an auxiliary to virtue. 
A distinguished traveller, who spent a win- 
ter in Iceland, has described a winter eve- 
ning in an Icelandic family, as. rendered in. 
structive and pleasing in the highest pe. 
by the prevailing love of useful knowledge 
among all ranks. As soon as the evening ~ 
shuts in, the family assemble, master’ 
mistress, children and servants. They “all” 
take their work in their hands, except one, 
who acts. as reader. . Though they have 
very few printed books, numbers write excel... 
lently, and copy out the numerous; histories . 
of their own island. The:reader'is frequent. 
ly interrupted by the ‘head’ of the family, or 
some of the more intelligent ‘members, who” 
make remarks and propose questions to €x-— 
ercise the ingenuity of the children or the 
servants. In this way the minds of all are 
improved in such a degree, ‘ that,” says my . 
informant, “I have frequently. béemasto-. 
nished at the familiarity with which many-of 








manner, and all the diseases of summer, 
cholera inclusive, will. be avoided. The 
kind of atténtion to the skin consists in dai- 















—the tepid or warm bath twice, or, at least, 
nce a week ; or, in lieu of this, daily spongi 
e surface with salt and water, with the 





these self-taught tere have discoursed 
on subjects, which, i er countries, we | 





well boiled vegetables, with meat, roasted or _ : 




















‘with an iamily 





“ Bullar’s | ints and Cautions in the Pursuit 
of General Knowledge.”] 
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on the Economy of Manufactures. 
{Continued from page 633.) 
_- ON-THE DURATION OF MACHINERY. 

261. The time during which a machine will 
continue effectually to perform its work, will 
depend mainly upon the perfection with which 
it was originally constructed, upon the care ta- 
ken to keep it in proper repair, particularly to 
correct every e or looseness in the axes, 
and upon the oe and slow eee of 

its moving parts. Every thing approaching to 
a blow, all sudden change ges Ss is inju- 
rious. Engines for producing power, such as 
wind mills, water mills, and steam engines, 
usually last a long time.* ‘But machinery for 
ucing any commodity in great demand sel- 
loi actually wears out; new improvements, 
by which the same operations can be executed 
either more quickly or better, generally super- 
ceding it long before that period arrives: in- 
deed, to make such au improved machine pro- 
fitable, itis usually reckoned that in five years 
it ought to have paid itself, and in ten to be su- 
perceded by a better. 

“A cotton manufacturer,” says one of the 
witnesses before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, “ who left Manchester seven years 
ago, would be driven out of the market. by the 
men who are now living in it, provided his 
knowledge had not kept pace with those who 
have been during that time ssa & profit- 
ing by the progressive improvements that have 

en place in that period.” 

262. The effect of improvements in machine- 
ry seems incidentally to increase production, 
through a cause which vee be thus explained. 
A manufacturer, making the usual profit upon 
his capital invested in looms or other machines 
in t condition, the market price of mak- 
ing each of which is a hundred pounds, invents 
some improvement. But this is of such a na- 
ture that it cannot be adapted to his present 
engines. He finds upon calculation, that at the 
rate at Which he can dispose of his manufac- 
tured preduce, each new engine would repay 
the cost of its making, together with the ordi- 
nary profit of capital, in three years: he also 
concludes from his experience of the trade, that 
the improvement he is about to make will not 
be generally adopted by other manufacturers 
before that time. On these considerations, it 
is.elearly his interest to sell his present en- 
gines, even at half price, and construct new 
ones on the improved principle. But the pur- 
chaser who gives only fifty pounds for the old 
engines has not so large a fixed capital invest- 
ed in his factory, as the person from whom he 
purchased them; and as he produces the same 

uantity of the manufactured article, his pro- 
fits will be larger. Hence, the price of the 
commodity will fall, not only in consequence 
of the cheaper production by the new machine. 
va but also by the more profitable working of 
, when sold at a reduced price. This 
change, however, can be only transient ; for a 
time will arrive when the old machinery, al- 
though in good repair, must become worthless. 
The improvement which took place not long 
ago in frames for making patent-net was so 
ye that a machine, in good repair, which 
cost £1200, soid a few years after for £60. 
During the great speculations in that trade the 
improvements succeeded each other so rapidly, 
that machines which had never been finished 
were abandoned in the hands of their makers, 
because new improvements had superceded 
263. the durability of common watches, 
when well made, is very considerable. One 
produced, in “ going order,” before a com- 


treat do wort jm pind, fl 
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mittee of the House of Coinmons to inquire in- 
to the ‘wateh trade, ‘which ‘was made in the 


‘a 





ht to be a fixed steam 





the possession of the Clock-makers’ Com- 
pany, which are actually kept going. The num- 

r of watches manufactured for home con- 
unption was, in the year 1798, about 50,000 
annually. If this supply was for Great Britain 
nly, it was consume 
millions of persons. 

264. Machines are, in some trades; let out to 
hire, and a certain sum is paid for their use in 
the manner of rent. This is the case amongst 
the frame-work knitters; and Mr, Henson, in 
speaking of the rate of payment for the use of 
their frames, states, that the proprietor receives 
such a rent that, besides paying the full inte- 
rest for his capital, he clears the value of his 
frame in nine years.. When the rapidity with 
which improvements succeed each other is con- 
sidered, this rent does not appear exorbitant. 
Some of these frames have been worked for 
thirteen years with little or no repair, But cir- 
cumstances occasionally arise which throw, 
them out of employment, either temporarily or 
permanently. Some years since, an article 
was introduced called ‘‘cut-up work,” by which 
the price of stocking frames was greatly dete- 
riorated. From the evidence of Mr. J. Rawson, 
it appears that, in consequence of this change 
in the nature of the work, each frame could do 
the work ef two, and many stocking frames 
were thrown out of employment, and their 
value reduced full three-fourths.* 

This information is of great importance, if 
the numbers here given are nearly correct, and 
if no other causes intervened to diminish the 
price of frames; for it shows the numerical 
connection between the increased production of 
those machines and their diminished value. 

The great importance of simplifying all trans- 
actions between masters and workmen, and of 
dispassionately discussing with the latter the 
influence of any proposed regulations, is well 
exemplified by a mistake into which both par- 
ties unintentionally fell, and which was pro- 
ductive of very great misery. Its history is so 
well told by William Allen, a frame-work knit. 
ter, who was a party to it, that an extract from 
his evidence, as given before the Frame-work 
Knitters’ Committee of 1812, will best explain it. 


“I beg to say a few words respecting the 
frame-rent : the rent paid for lace-frames, until 
the year 1805, was 1s. 6d. a frame per week ; 
there then was not any very great inducement 
for persons to buy frames and let them out by 
the hire, who did not belong to the trade; at 
that time an attempt was made, by one or two 
houses, to reduce the prices paid to the work. 
men, in consequence of a dispute between these 
two houses and another great house. Some 
little difference being paid in the price among 
the respective houses, I was one chosen by the 
workmen to try if we could not remedy the 
impending evil: we consulted the respective 
parties, and found them inflexible; these two 
houses, that were about to reduce the prices, 
said that they would either immediately reduce 
the price of making net, or they would increase 
the frame-rent: the difference to the workmen 
was considerable, between the, one and the 
other; they would suffer less, in the immediate 
operation of the thing, by having the rent ad- 
vanced, than the price of making net reduced. 
They chose at that time, as they thought, the 
lesser evil, but it has turned out to be other- 
wise ; for, immediately as the rent was raised 
upon the per-centage laid out in frames, it in- 
duced almost every person, who had got a little 
money, to lay it out in the purchase of frames ; 
these frames were placed in the hands of men 
who could get work for them at the warehouses ; 
they were generally constrained to pay an enor- 
mous rent, and then they were compelled, most 
likely, to buy of the persons that let them the 
frames their butcher’s-meat, their grocery, or 
their-clothing: the encumbrance of these frames 





became entailed upon them: if any deadness 
took place in the work they must take it ata 
very reduced price, for fear of the consequences 
coceeeniene : . ° : . 


y ®bout ten and a half 





stout a pn hem om he << : 


the frame ; thus the evil has daily 
increasing, till, in conjunction with the other 
evils crept into the trade, they have almost 
crushed it to atoms.” 

265. The evil of not assigning fairly to each 
tool, or each article produced, its 4 rtionate 
value, or even of not having a’perfectly distinct, 
simple, and definite agreement between @ mas- 
ter and his workmen, is very considerable. 
Workmen find it difficult to know the probable 
produce of their labor; and both parties are 
often led to adopt arrangements, which, had 
they been well examined, would have been re: 
jected as equally at variance in the results with 
the true interests of both. 


266. At Birmingham, stamps and dies, and 
presses, for a great variety of articles, are let 
out: —_ are generally made by men posst 
ing small capital, and are rented by workmen. 
Power also is rented at the same place... Steam 
engines are erected in large buillings contain. 
ing a variety of rooms, in which each person 
may hire one, two, or any other number of 
horse power, as his occupation may require. 
if any mode could be discovered of transmit- 
ting power, without much loss from friction, 
to considerable distances, and at the same time 
of registering the quantity made use of at any 
particular point, a considerable change would 
probably take place in many parts of the pre. 
sent system of manufacturing. A few central 
engines to produce power might then be erect- 
ed in our great towns, and each workman, 
hiring a quantity of power sufficient for his 
purpose, might have it conveyed into his own 
house; and thus a transition might in some 
instances be effected, if it should be found more 
profitable, from the system of great factories 
back to that of domestic manufacture. 

267. The transmission of water through a 
system of Face might be employed for the dis- 
tribution of power, but the friction would con- 
sume a considerable portion. Another method 
has been employed in some instances, and is 
practised at the Mint. It consists in exhaust- 
ing the air from a large vessel by means of a 
steam-engine. This vessel is connected by 
pipes, with a small piston, which drives eac 
coining press; and, on opening a valve, the 

ressure of the external air forces in the piston. 
This air is then admitted to the general reser- 
voir, and pumped out by the engine. The con- 
densation of air might be employed for the same 
purpose ; but it must be admitted that there 
are some unexplained facts relative to thut 
elustie fluid, which require farther observations 
and experiment before it can be used for the 
conveyance of power to any considerable dis- 
tance. It has been found, for instance, in at- 
tempting to blow a furnace by means of a pow- 
erful water wheel driving air through a cast- 
iron pipe of above a mile in length, that scarcely 
any sensible effect was produced at the opposite 
extremity. In one instance, some gouidoutel 
obstruction being suspected, a cat put in at one 
end found its way out without injury at the 
other, thus proving that the phenomenon did 
not depend on interruption within the pipe. 


268. The most portable form in which power 
can be condensed is, perhaps, by the liquefac- 
tion of the gases. It is known that, under con- 
siderable pressure, geveral of these became 
liquid at ordinary temperatures. . Carbonic 
acid, for example, requires a pressure of sixty 
atmospheres to reduce it to.a liquid state. One 
of the advantages attending the use of these 
fluids is, thatthe pressure exerted by them re- 
mains constant until‘the last drop of liquid be- 
comes gaseous. If either of the elements of 
common air should be found to be capable of 
reduction toa liquid state before it unites into #- 
corrosive fluid with the other ee ra A 
we shall possess a ready means of conveying 

wer in any quantity and to any distance. 

robably hydrogen, will require the. strongest. 








_® Report from the Committee : of Commons 
fst ithe Frame: Work Klute Petition, Apri 1619. a 
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compressing force to render it liquid, and m 
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some-respects from the 


our art; for in the compression o 


8 an enormous quantity 
forced out, ! 


and in their return to the 
gas an equul quantity is absorbed. May not 
this 


nature differ. in 


steel springs formed b 
: he the natural 


of latent heat is 


this very property be employed with advantage 


mechanical difficulty w 


precise notions of the additional power whic 
Its aE retion to them will supply. 
T 


e elasticity of air is sometimes employed 
as a spring instead of steel: in one of the large 
printing presses the momentum of a considera. 


le mass of matter is destroyed, by making it 


condense the air included in 8 cylinder, by 
means of a piston, against which it impinges. 


269. The effect of competition in 


articles of manufacture sometimes operates in 


rendering them less durable. 
ticles are conveyed, for consu 


tance from the place where they are made, if 
they are broken, it often happens, from the 
ifferent price of labor, that it is more expensive 


When such ar. 


mption, to a dis- 


to mend the old than to purchase a new arti- 
cle. Such is usually the case, in great cities, 
with some of the commoner locks, with hinges, 
and with a variety of articles of hardware. 


Sinevrar Species or Corn.—We have now 
in our office, (where our citizens and farmers 
are requested to call and see it,) a most singu- 
lar species of corn. The history of this rare 


freak of nature is substantially as follows. | 


About three years ago, Mr. Carrico, living in 
Gallatin county, Kentucky, planted some of the 
common Indian corn in the neighborhood of a 


Swampy piece of land, which 


Was grown over 


with a thick strong grass Poet sedge 
A 


grass. In the fall of the year, when 


e was 


gathering his corn, he was surprised to find that 
ears of corn were growing and ripening upon 
the grass, and that on the blades of the grass 


Separate grains were growing. 


Struck by the 


singularity. of the circumstance, he careful] 


preserved the graius, and plan 


ted them in the 


next spring. The result was extraordinary, 


het & growth partaking 
t 


h of the grass and the corn, and superior to 


both as forming a third articl 


e very advan ta. 


Seous to stock farmers. The stal 8 in our 
office present most remarkable appearances, 


he tassel does not bear an 


resemblance to 


the corn tassel, but is more like the heads of} 
Coarse grass, the blades are long and very ten. 


der, resembling more of blades 
corn. Upon the extremities 


of oats than of 
of these. blades 


Separate grains of corn enclosed in a husk, pre- 
senting the appearance of hazel nut burs, are 
found, and to t e bodies of the stalks more 
perfect ears of corn are attached. The stalks 


themselves are long and slende 


r, and not unlike 


the wild rye of the country, only stronger and 


more substantial. 


We believe that this grain 


is at least one new thing under the sun, and, 


unlike most novelists, it promises to be useful. 


—[Commonwealth, Frankfort, K 


cy.} 


‘Smux.—“ The Shakers, near Lexington, Ky. 


ive commenced the raising 


of silk.worme, 


and the ene and manufacture of silk. 


Some of t eir g 


S have been 


ladelphia, and been much extol 


received at Phi- 
led. The Sha: 


kers are so igen in application and patient 
; 


of labor, that, i hey take up th 


is business seri- 


profitably e 
cultivated, from indifterent soil, 


ornamental. But little 


state of 
mence and carr 


den, 
of which p 





secution of 


ngaged. The Mulberr is e 
and is highly 
ufacture of silk. 


to spin its cocoon, 
a 
oO} m me 
& web of brilliant silken fibres, 

course of six or ph 


y on the man 
last, Mrs. Parmenti 
of the Eagle, a few 
roduced a miller or 
paired, after which the females P 
eggs, and these, having acco 
;||pose of their crea 
few days ex 

duce the silk 


moth. These 
lished the pur- 


sure toa warm atmos 
worm, over which tender | 
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From the 24th of September, to 
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ously, it will certainly succeed in our country.” 
‘We have been permitted, durin the past 
summer,-to witness the process of silk culture, 


throngh all its varied and progressive s eR. 
And it was truly a delightfu shicinge, Phas es 


A, V#¥ have we seen the beauties and per- 
fections of shu so wonderfly 


displayed, Though little is now known ef t 
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Maximum height of 


quarter, 9—from thie 


(Communicated for :he American and Advocate of Internat Improvements. } 
Strength o cl re 
Hours. Wind. Y het ition 
--}10 a.m. 30.01 i wsw fair 
10 30.02 ica ok 
2 p.m. 29.97 oni 
6 29.92 clear} 
10 29.98 ee 
-| 6a. m. 30.00 oe 
10 30.04 wesw fair 
2 p. m. 30.00 ee « 
6 30.00 oa 
10 30.00 clear 
-| 6a. m. 29.99 fair 
10 29.98 
2 p.m. 29.90 a 
6 29.86 clear 
10 29.86 = 
-| 6a. m. ry ‘ Be a5 oe aaa 
0 -89 +-—-WNW r 
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6 ad E cloudy 
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10 y w +. 
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10 30.01 +. 
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ave dustained from other writers, or periodicals— 
will not be borne out in future numbers.. 
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p haie:named those Magazines in what we con. 
e¢i¥e'to'be the order of their merit, The N.E. Ma- 
gazing! Row more than two years old,’ commenced 
wi epirit and originality—and it has gather. 
d every department as it went on. The 
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number now before us is very good—the first paper 
ow the ancient/Egyptians, and refuting successfully 
the notion that they were originally Negroes, dis- 
cusses pleasantly what would seem a somewhat 
discouraging subject. The inference meant to be 
derived from the confessedly high. state of men. 
tal cultivation and science at which the Egyptians 
had arrived—in favor of the capability ef the Negro 
to receive and profit by instruction must fail, so 
far as this case goes. The paper supplementary 
‘against classical literature, though heterodox, in our 
judgment, is written with all the force and ingenuity 
ofitspreeursors. The “ Reminiscences of a Rogue” 
aré coarse. The criticism on Mr. Channing's char- 
acter of Napoleon hes considerable merit, though it 
goes rather to invalidate some of the less important 
details than the general result of that most eloquent 
vindieation of human rights, and of greatness founded 
on intellectual, in contradistinction from that found- 
-ed on physical conquests. 

The Am. Me. Magazine, which has reached its 8th 
number, is markéd by tlie tone of sound scholarship, 
' matured knowledge, and varied acquirements, which, 
_- from itefiret namber, have entitled it to thé patronage 

of sli who appreciate ench qualities. We intended 
to have made an extract from Laura Hungerford—to 
shew that the pathetic is not neglected in these pages 
—bnt onr limits will net permit. 
- ‘Tae Knicxeasocnen—we know not why the 
_ gemvine Dutch spelling has been changed—appears 
for the first time under the auspices of Timothy 
Flint, 0 well and favorably known by 4is Geography 
of the Valley of the Mississippi, and other works.— 
_ Mr. Flint thus introduces himself te the readers o 
__ Ip evsuming the ‘editorship of this periodical, and 
disavowing having had any agency in it up. to this 
time, I wanld pass insilence te my duties, as I am 
not secustomed, nor often tempted to speak of my- 
. gelf, did Inot deem a- word explenatory of my mo. 
tives is due to the patrons of the Knickerbocker. 
Previous to being invited to this charge, I had wish. 
» and been advised to try a change of climate in 
\e of re-establishing my health. It offered 
me a ion while making the experiment. I 
shall diseharge these duties tothe extent of my 
‘strength and power,. so long as my health admits, 
nd the metains me, Failing the one, or the 
ther, : r, I hope, will not. attach ‘to me, or 
@ periodical, ftom the abandonment of the under- 
I cast myself as a stranger on the courtesy 
cemmanity, persuaded that it is too gen- 
riminating not to judge me with can- 
d award me according to my desert. 
Scteadoass Taattaipasa tw weeds, os 
8 afew w al 
of a geonne Amesiean titeratute to the extent 
‘'y » to put my utm@st exertions to 
pall ont enconrage latort talest, to throw my 
_mrte into the scale of true taste, goed learning, eound 
irals, and religion, and the great interests of so- 
ee far as literature may be made to bear upon 
iil be the steadfast aim of whatever may ap- 
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per on British travellers in America, we 
extract’ Mr.’ F's. amusing and apparently impartial 
account, given from personal acquaintance, of the 
netorions Mrs. Trollope, 

. Inreply then.to the question, which has been ask, 
ed ne, we, are sure, a thousand times, what sort of 
jon was Mrs. Trollope, and what were her objects 
in Visiting America 7 @ reply, she was in person 
a short, plump figure, with a ruddy, round, Saxon, 
faee of bright complexion, forty-five, though not show. 
ing older than thirty-seven, of appearance singulurly 
unladylike, a misfortune heightened by her - want of 
taste and female intelligence in ‘regard to dress, or 
her holding’ herself utterly above such cousidera- 
tions, though at times she was as much finer and-more 
expensively dressed than other jadies, as she was or. 
idinarily inferior to them in her costume. Robust 
and masculine in her habits,)she had no fear of the 
elements, recklessly exposing herself in long walks 
io the fierce meridian sun or the. pouring shower, ow- 
ing « severe fever, no doubt, to those circumstances. 
Veluble as a French woman, shrill and piercing in 
the: tenes of her voice, ‘piquant and sarcastic in the 
tenor of her conversation, she was a most accomplish. 
ed mimic; and as she had travelled in France and 
Italy, and knew the language and: light literature of 
both those countries, and: was, moreover, acquainted 
as-we know from her correspondence, with the most 
distinguished men and women of genius in England ; 
as she wae, in particular, perfectly eu fait in regard 
to'évery thing that concerned theatricale, and play 
writing, and play going people; as she had seen 
every body, and knew every body in Europe, of whom 
we hear, her conversation was remarkably amusing. 
Religion she considered a mere matter of state, an 
engin: to keep people in awe, though she always 
apuke respectfully of profession, so far as:she deem- 
edit conscientious. ‘There wag nothing in her coun- 
tenance or mamer to promise the infinite fund of an- 
ecdote and observation, that she could pour forth in 
an unremitting continuity, from morn to eve. Instead 
of being a woman of low origin, as has been repre- 
sented, her father was clergyman of the established 
church, of some distinctien, and himself an author, 
from whom she inherited a considerable and un- 
alienable annuity. Her husband wasa graduate of 
one of the universitiés, we believe Oxford, a bar- 
rister of the inner temple, and a brother, as we 
understand, of Admiral Sir John Trollope, distin. 
guished by having gained a most brilliant victory over 
a French fleet, and possessing a great fortune, which 
Mr. Trollope, husband of the American traveller, 
expected to inherit ; but in which he failed, from the 
cirgumstance that the old Admiral married, some- 
where about his eightieth year, and had an heir born 
te him. Such we have often heard her relate ber 
circumstances, and relations to be ; and we have no 
doubt, from other sources, of their authenticity.— 
She was in correspondence while in this country. as 
we know, with Misses Mitford and Landon, and we 
believe with Campbell the poet, and other names 
well known te fame. Having been trained to the ex- 
pectation of inheriting a great fortune, and having 
views of conventional morals and decorum, not of 
the severer class, not restrained by religious conside- 
rations, and mixing much with the gay and pleasure 
seeking, she had probably run through the common 
aud allowed range of fashion, and exhausted the 
edmmon forms of pleasure, and worn it all out to sa- 
tiety; and though we have every reason to believe, 
that, while in America, whatever liberty she may 
have taken with the lesser morals, she was exem- 
plary in her observance of the higher duties: we 
say this in particular, inreference to the residence 
of Hervieu, the French artist, in her family, which 
connexion naturally furnished much tea table conver- 
gation. Bhe was amiable in the highest degree in 
her relations with the people about her in the sub- 
urbs of Cincinnati, where she. resided, during the 
greater part of her stay in America, among whom 
she was very popular, enacting among them Lady 
Bountiful, with a graciousness of distribution, and 
nursing the sick, which every where gains favor. 
Besides Hervieu, an amiable and most accumplished 
French painter, enthusiastically devoted to his pro. 
fession, her family consisted of one son, now a dis. 


tinguished member of one of the colleges in Eng- 
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land, and two daughters the three nearly arrived at 


maturity. 

__ She came to this country, induced to the atep, as 
DOS the eloquence of Frances Wright, 
‘was about at that time to bleach out the Etho. 









of the negroes, by her own peculiar pro.||boat 





cess change their bumps and make them free, wise, 






















its huge talip trees snd ecyamores 

cabins with thir diy and al clad ‘ 

and so roofed, as to requi fished 
lecturer to Bois up an umbrella to shield her from: 
a shower, while she was lecturing them within doors, . 
was @ sort of splendid hall, with columns! cades- 


where she could see the afosesaid process.of bleach- 
ing passing under her eye, and: where, Hervieu, an . 
Bonaparte. said of: his. campaign when, going, to hie 
his rock, could paint it. Arriving here in.a steam, 
boat from New-Orleans, after having had her fair 
and thin skin bitten by some hundred thousand mus- 
quitoes at the Balize,.after imagining she could 
smell in early, spring, yellow fever in every gale, 
while ascending between the immense marshes’ to 
New-Orleans, and. after informing herself’ so well 
about that city, as to affirm, that she could not pur. 
chase ‘a box of paints, in the place, merely because, 
inquiring along the Levee, she could find none in the 
shops where they sold pork: and lard,-she. hurried . 
away from the fever doomed city, with-the speed.and 
terror with which Lot fléd from burning Sodom, to 
Nashoba. ‘The imagination -unhappily,.awoke to 
reality, Intwo days, if we recollect, she, fled from 
the halls and the bleaching process of Nashoba, eut- 
ting loose, we apprehend, from her platonic partner- 
ship with Miss Wright, whose eloquenee and power 
she used to vaunt, but whose brain she deemed 
touched, and came, as fast as steam could waft'her, 
to. Cincinnati, where she arrived without'a line of 
introduction to aly individual, and where our ac. 
quaintance with her commenced. 
There, visited by her husband, who spent one 
winter with her, she passed two desultory and aim- 
less seasons, rearing, the while, a huge building 
called a bazaar, which was no air castle, but 2 queer, 
unique, crescented Turkieh Babel, ‘so odd, that no 
one has seen it since, without wonder and a good 
humored laugh: a building which cost her twenty- 
four thousand dollars, on which she actually paid. 
some twelve or thirteen ‘thousand, leaving the re- 
mainder minus, spending, probably, four.,or five 
thouzand dollars more in French. articles of fancy 
finery, which she exposed for sale in_ stalls in this 
building; and so injudiciously, owing to: her total 
ignorance of the American market, and of the. proper 
place in which to build her Bazaar, and to her entrust. 
ing the sales to irresponsible and probably dishonest 
foreigners, that the establishment ran her in debt, 
instead of yielding her a revenue. A fact will ex- 
plain this utter ignorance. When told, that the 
market could not be transported from the place where 
people had: been accustomed ‘to purchase, ‘she: ima- 
ined that her Bazaat would tempt: the crowd. of 
ashionables.a quarter of a mile from their accustomed 
haunt. Wher advised to examine the fancy stores 
in the city, and furnish herself with such articles as 
they had not, she only. conformed to this ealutary 
counsel, after: her orders had arrived from France. 
The consequence was, that in eking out the defects 
of her store, she visited one of the most ample as- 
sortments in the country, holding up her hands in 
andisguised astonishment, to ‘find that such a large 
aud splendid assortment had found ite: way there, 
antecedent to the grand findings of the Bazaar; an 
assortment of twenty times her capital, and far more 
rich and expensive. How could .such. things, she 
exclaimed, firnd-their way tothe United States. 

The result of all this is easily seen.. Asincapable 
as an infant’ of such a project inher own.conntry, in 
America her ruin was, more. complete than that.of 
infantine folly. Hinc ille lachryme. But this was 
not the soresteyil. The ladies of th e interior overdo 
the ladies of the Atlantic cities in dress, as imitators 
generally overreach their model in show and gaudi- 
ness. In such a town as Cincinnati, persons are 
measured by their exterior. Tt was to'no purpose 
to urge that she was endowed, amusing, and a blue 
stocking dyed in the wool.’ None'would welcome 
or receive her, savein four. respectable families, and 
they were not families that gave parties, she was 
never admitted. Hence the ; eon. cake and er 
cake, a. apecies which Mrs. Trollope had the honor 
of inventing, for it wes neyer heard of in Cincinnati 
before ;-and hence the pork and homing, which she 
found in the parties at Cincinnati. Every person 
knows that a party is the same thing inevery t 
family in the United -States; and every one under- 
stands with how much truth such an ee ihe could 
be made of a partyin New York er P slphie 
She saw nothing ‘of the: westera | 



















what could be seen in com ‘ina rapid steam- 









vadvieinbed the Tesedints envinsas of Gineiunats tc 
cau and disagreeable forest. The fact is; as 
euany,¢ one who has seen the place knows, that the 


rident axe has despoiled the contiguity of that/), 


city’ of its chief’ ornament, ite beautifel woods, and 
hae left it' in the midst of naked hills instead of its’ 

id native groves. The walk, where 

ie wag so bitten, and stung, and horned, by all sorts 
of wasps and snap-dragons, and where she sank so 
deep in the decayed leaves and putrid matter of logs, 
is one ‘of the cleanest and most open and pleasant 
shaded promenades in the world, where we have 
walked twice three hundred times, and have never 
been stung by wasp or humblebee, never bitten by 
moscheto, or horned by saap-dragon for the first 
time ; and that this is the true character of the walk, 


every child i in the vicinity is aware, and knows, too, 


that it is the peculiar and wonderful attribute of the 
Ohio forest to be singularly clean of all underbrush, 
and to consist of tall, straight stems, like the trees of 
av orchard. We pass wholly over her affirmation, 
that the fruits in the markets of that city are mean. 

We believe foreigners would generally accord, that 
it is the best fruit market in America, perhaps in the 
world. ~ The slang language which she puts into the 
mouth of her servants, and the common people, has 
not even the remotest smack of west country dialect. 

It is entirely woven, warp and woof, from Cockney 
and Yorkshire. As to the log house, and the lady 
who saw people but once in a month, we imagine it 
exists no where but inher brain. Ina word, never 
was person so little capable or so little disposed 
rightly to describe scenery, country, and the physi- 
cal circumstances of eating, drinking, building, and 
living. .Manners, when and where she chooses, she 
describes well, for it is in her line. 


‘We have only room for one extract more, as given 
from Mrs. Sigourney. The Evening Post finding 
nothing to admire in the last two stanzas cut them off, 
in republishing the poem Wasit because they spoke 
of Indian wrongs ? and can that Journal never shake 
off its party chains? Our readers will judge whether 
the concluding stanzas are less worthy than the rest. 


INDIAN NAMES.—By Mnre. L. H. Sigourney. 

«How can the red men be forgotten, while so many of our 

status - territories, rivers and lakes, are designated by their 
names 


Ye.say they all have past away 
That noble race and brave, 
That their light canoes have vanish'd 
From off the crested wave, 
That 'mid the forests where they roam'd 
There rings vo hunter’s shout ; 
But their name is on your waiers, 
Ye may not wash it vut. 
Yes, where Ontario's billow 
Like ocean's surge is curl’d, 
Where strong. Niagara's thunders wake 
The echo of the world, 
Where red Missouri bringeth 
Rich tribute from the-west, 
And Rappahannock sweetly "sleeps 
On green Virginia’s breast. 
Ye say their conelike cabins 
That cluster’d o'er the vale, 
Have disappear’d as wither’d leaves 
re the Autumn gale: 
Bat their Hoesenai A liveth on your hills, 
T baptism on your shore, 
Your soumnedes rivers speak 
Their dialect of yore. 
Old Massachusetts: wears it 
Within her iordly crown, 
And broad Ohio bears it 
Amid his young renewn. 
Connecticut hath wreath'd it 
Where her quiet foliage waves, 
And bold Kentucky breath’d it hoaree, 
Throtigh all her ancient caves. 
Wachusett hides their lingering voice 
Within his rocky bor : 
And Al wu aves its tone 
Throug s lofty chart. 
Monadnock rd his forehead hoar 
Doth seal the sacred trust 
Your mountaine build their monument, 
Though ye give the winds their dust. 
Ye.deem those red-brow'd brethren 
The insects of an hone, 








* Youna tapes ‘Suwpay | joon. Pi phi 
Bippur.—A judicious selection ie ‘éllies from 


duties of practical christianity without touching 
upon any controverted points, is here presented to the} 
outhful female reader in an attractive form. The) 
ok is prettily printed, the selections are not long, 
‘they are applicable to all the duties, feelings, | 
and virtues which make up the agecrrens of the 
female character. 


Ovuriines oF THE ConsTITUTIONAL JURISPRUDENCE 
or tHe U.S. by Wm. A. Dur, L. L. D. President of eae, d 
Columbia College—N. Y. Conuing & Hinniy—|[no 
This volume, comprehensive in ite sybject, but yet 
of small balk—containing only 220 pag 


for a text book for lectures, as a class book for 
schools, as a general popular manual, and above 
all asa beok of reference and consultation for ci- 
tizens and strangers. The motto it bears from Ci- 
cero—est omnibus neceasarium nosse rempublicam 
— it is essential for everyone to be acquainted with 
the republic; that is, to have an accurate general 
knowledge of its laws and constitution—is most em- 
phatically true of this country, where every one may 


thors of approved taste and judgment, inculcating}| 


duodecimo}|compa 
—is intended and is, we think, admirably adapted || 
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heart, the determined hai 
every peril before action, < 
ct contempt of Pane 


“manly. f humanity, 
ae 


der act whether aquatic o1 ort 


exclusively belong, te. 90008 IO, Cth 
great and glorious empire? | awe sf 


The exclusive claim to all these lorie 
may seem a little extravagant to the Am 
der; or he may think at least. 
have the fee simple, we borrowed a f 
ing the last war. Heis mistaken: a. 
- For although, i io cree, the Americans 
first on the ground of warfare, tn 
of war and privateers c 





Tue American Revoxurion. 
History or New Enoianp. 


by Lambert Lilly, 
EaRLy HIsTORY OF V IRGNIA. 


aspire to its highest offices. 
Schoolmaster. 


A worp To Teacuers—by Wma. A. Atcorr. 
Egrty Impressions. 


THE BLACK VSLVET BRACELET—BY THE AUTHOR OF 
Ear.y Impressions &c. 


These are all from the press of Allen & Ticknor 
of Boston, and each in its sphere a contribution to 
the education of the rising generation. The three 
historical works first named, aim by short and strik- 
ing anecdotes, illustrated by wood cuts to excite the 
attention of young readers and to impart to them in 
the form of steries, useful and accurate information. 























over an unsuspecting and: inferior: saa . 

notoriously the presumption of a \ 

less, forward boy, who vengeful, 
against his parent, and is seve 
whipped for his impertinence. Brita c 

doubled energy as her perils inedesiiad ‘a 
was.her industry and activity, thatinan,a 
ingly short period of time she swept the . Al 
cruizers from the seas. !!! 


Iti is amazing what iznorance one: br A 


to us as if they had occurred in a 


for, excepting two American brigs ‘si 
know for the first time from these 


ken by an English er ae 





ers,” we shall take a separate opportunity to speak of. 
The two last named are very pretty, the last espe. 
cially, tales of a religious character. 


THE Boys OWN WEEK DAY BOoK.—Philadelphia; 
Tuomas Asu.—A pretty little book, very well caleu- 
lated to attract the notice of children, and thus to 
lead them on by degrees to virtue and knowledge. 
Like those above mentioned, it is adorned with wood 
cuts, 
Lerrers rrom Caroting Westerty, forming No. 
XVI. of the Boy’s and girls library of entertaining 
knowledge. New York, J. & J. Hanrer.—This is 
a happy idea. It is in the form of letters from a 
young lady travelling from Ohio to Albany by the 
way of the Lake, a description ef the country sce- 
nery and history of the intermediate points &c. 


Tue Crry Have. Rerorter, anp New Yers Law 
Macazine ; by Jonn Lomax; No. 1.—We can only 


The little volume of Mr. Alcott—*a word to teach | 
































British upon any thing like tis ti 
somehow—whetker from mere : 
from the wild whim of | 
forward boy” uncle Sam in peti 3 
Navy”—invariably struck to ‘the 7 


‘*man of war's man,” whose ti 
rate, had not given alittle of the a 
which he seems to have the 
his book, which is miserably de lec 
lavishing his inventive faculty in chek 
indicated. The sea slang af this we rk, 
knowledge of such lingo is concerned, 8 CO 
may, with some of the scenes described in it, 
a curious reader. 

The ‘ Subaltern,” to which we 


eer 


Ee Fare) 





mention the title of this new periodical, not having 
had time to look into it; and add the expression of 
our conviction, that such a work, if accurately and 
fairly edited, must sueceed. 

Tue Man-or-Wanr’s-Man: by the author of “Tom 
Cringle’s Log,” 2 vols.—Carey, Hart & Co., Balti- 
more. 

A Susaurern In Amenica, 1 vol.—E L. Carey & 


more » penton! is the work, =f 















imbued with that spirit of 3 oga 
sentation, of which it seems: in 'p . 


cannot destroy the world’s 1 res 
great nation, renders, them | 





A. Hart, Chesnut street. 

We place these two works together here because 
they both originally appeared ‘in the same place— 
Black wood’s Magazine—and because their literary 
merits are about upon a par, and their general politi- 
cal tone of the same character. They treat of ba 





ae 1) yeaa 
ins party ‘ 
mf reak of tithe ea 
can ye from the Court . 
FH . eaven 
Ye see their noresisting tribes 
Bi ith toil-worn step and slow, 
Pe ae trackless erts press, 
ear is deaf? 
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||by sea and land ; and like all English works © 


subject matter leads the writet to speak of other m 
tions in connection with his own, are 
by the manly modesty with which his 


|jthe most. epee pearls th 













civilization. 
les are like hing maa ‘ a 
ee 
English are like the quills of t 





















ean only beatibted to constitution. 
, which makes them unconscious 
s they offer to the very noblest 
- As 
ce-of this, the gross insult offered to a whole 
@ following passage, evidently intended 
ner itary, might be quoted among others 
beiore ua; 
could be. moreunfounded 
‘or however ep of a 
he ' respects, in e humani 
} y may bin se such English soldiers a 


ir hands, the Americans can be surpassed 
whatever. 


“New the man who flings this gratuitous piece of in. 

| ‘our teeth is a clergyman, a man of refined 
“and at thie very moment, from former 
‘ published, one of the most popular for- 
‘s among our countrymen. His History of 
is incorporated with Harpers’ American Fa- 
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happy and polished sie, evinces as yet but 
of the. originality of the celebrated model upon 
* 
_ Inquiares CONCERNING THE InreLLectuaL Powers, 
J. Azpercromeiz, M. D.; prepared for the use of 
Academies, by Jacop Assot: Hartford, F. J. 
Huntinenon.—The manner in, which we have al- 
ready spoken of the celebrated work of Dr. Aber. 
crombie here, renders it unnecessary to add how any 
recommendation of it, as admirably adapted to 
the purposes of education, To such an end, the edi- 
tion before us, prepared as itis with explanations for 
the use of pupils, is especially suitable, There isan 
analysis of each page ia the margin, which will be 
found of great assistance to the teacher, and the well 
written explanatory remarks in an introduction of 
some length, may be recommended to every one who 
would successfully pursue a study which must be 
salutary to every mind brought within its influence. 
The work, in publishing phrase, is very handsemely 
‘* got up;” and the two first paragraphs of the edi- 












y Library, and therefore widely disseminated: 


hie 8 a ee ro in Spain was tead every where. He 


ve e travelled thousands of miles on this con. 


tor’s introduction will, in the just view they take of 
the study of Intellectual Philosophy, show how capa- 
blewas the promoter of the present edition of intro. 
ducing the work properly into all liberal systems of 




















Pe ql 0 of ies first work would have procured him the 
* bein t at. attention among the many hundreds of poor 
‘people to whom the cheapness of his work has nade 
it known ; while for ten readers among his own coun- 
irymen he would find twenty among ours. We donot 
how could a person of liberal education, a gentle. 
@ British officer, put forth a sentiment s> offen. 
ive to those who, having enjoyed the same advan, 
- sages here as | he has at home,may move with him in the 
complished circles on the continent? but we do 
r jh pw did that man—that minister of God—that in. 


ter of the mercies revealed to us in Heaven’s 


ritte; egal ; how did he dare to outrage the hon. 
ride of the humble readers of his book to whom 


education. He pretends merely to explain the na- 
ture of the science, not to render it-easy; rightly 
arguing that the very difficulties of the study of in- 
tellectual philosophy are among the chief sources of 
benefit to be derived from it : for itisby encountering 
and overcoming these difficulties that intellectual 
strength is acquired—just as, to use his own apt 
illustration, the exertion necessary to perform the 
feats of the gymnast, is the means by which his phy 
sical force ie enhanced, and the advantage of such 
efforts secured. * 


Tue Gvuanrpian. a semi-monthly Magazine, No. 3. 
—This handsomely printed perivdical, ‘‘ addressed 
to the younger members of society,” improves in 
interest as the publication proceeds. The essays, 
selections and criticisms in the present number in- 





eae by uttering a sentiment that would 
turn the kindness of their feelings to gall ? That single 
: his pen will sink deeper than a thousand 
pig falsehoods put forth elsewhere as facts about 
country, and kindle mare vindictive feeling than 
the holy teaching of his life can allay. 
_ Ke may-seem absurd to grow warm upon a theme 
ied; but we confess it is one that we never 
h with patience. The subject, too, though 
' ‘is far from worn out. They who first called it 
lay are forever imparting new vigor to it, even 
W onus to forget its existence. The num. 
. ef libellous works upon our country have doubled||; 
“Washington Irving wrote his much admired 
conciliation ; and now not content with put- 
th these professed treatises of calumny, they 
‘their: venom into works like those before us, 
e one looks only for amusement. Shall such 
} go caruhiond without our indignant disclaimer ? 
children while seeking harmless amuse- 
allowed to imbibe a contempt for their coun. 
ut warning them from these polluted sour. 
such puppies as Hall and Hamilton be 
1 caressed again thoughout the country, 
peated in our houses as formerly? In a 
‘our countrymen be at once the prey and 
of oye Ishmaelites forever ? 
2 is alway an ungrateful task ; but 
at Poisons so inveterate that recourse 
ue active can alone expel them Pi 











































& BEYOND THE Sea ; " 
& Co,—Thie i is a Beautifully print. 
the. size of “The Sketeh Book” 





dicate resources in the Editors which promise well 
for their exellent project...A class of young con- 
tributors, whose communications should be subject 
to the freest supervision on the part of the editors, 
would perhaps add to the interest of the work and 
promote its circulation among the readers to which it 
is particularly addressed. * 
Fa 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 








In Great Britain, the King prorogued Parliament 
in person on the 28th August. His speech on that 
occasion is characterized by the London Spectator 
as having ‘‘a strong resemblance to those puffing an- 
nouncements which theatrical managers are wont to 
make at the foot of playbills, where every piece is 
declared to have been received with unbounded ap- 
plause by. crowded and fashionable audiences. | But 
as it not unfrequently happens, that, instead of being 
applauded, the pluys have’in fact been all but damned ; 

s0, many of the measures of the past session, which 
their authors, and the authors of the royal speech, 

affect to regard with infinite complacency, have in 
reality been barely tolerable in the eyes of the Bri- 
tish public.” 

The recognition, by. England of Donna Maria as 
Queen of Portugal took place at Lisbon on 15th Aug., 
when Lord Wm. Russell delivered his credentials 
to Don Pedro, as minister to the young Queen.— 
Active interference in her behalf however was not 
contemplated ; for when Don Pedro asked whether 
he might depend upon British support in case of an 
attack upon Lisbon, he was distinctly assured by Lord 
Wm, Russell, that unless any other foreign Power 
should interfere in behalf of Miguel, no active assist. 
























could be rendered to the Queen. The moral 
of the recognition, Which would moreover 


Pedro. ety sence the national Cortez oak 
order to nominate a Regency, and to determine upon 
a suitable marriage for the Queen. Meanwhile 


| Saldanha, by an effective and victorious sortie on 


the 18th from Oporto, hdd vompletely freed that city 
from the remaindér of Boutmont’s ariny left to be. 
leaguer it,- anid in consequence troops had been 


despatched thence to aid in the defence of Lisbon in 


casé of attack. Apprehension on that score how- 
ever had much declined. Bourmont’s post was st 
Coimbra, about 130 miles from Lisbon, and his whole 
force did not exceed 10,000 men. Villaflor with 
his troops, equal in number and in high heart and 
hope, had possessed himself of Wellington’s famous 
lines of Torres Vedras in advance.of Liebon, so. as 10 
méet there any attack that might be hazarded. The 
latest Lisbon dates are of the 20th August. 

From Madrid the dates were to the 21st August 
at which time the King was still living. A letter we 
insert from the London Times explains the actual 
condition of things in Spain. Another war of suc. 
cession seems inevitable on the demise of the King. 


Of France the followlng account is given by a 
correspondent ofthe’ London Spectator... The facts 
developed in this letter, of the remarkable increase 
in the circulation of liberal and republican papers, 
such as the National and the Tribune, and of the 
preportionate falling off in that of the ministerial 
papers, are very significant indeed, 


“* Paris, 29th August. 

‘‘ The public feeling ee Louis Pair i increases 
daily. Do not believe the accounts which appear in 
the French Ministerial Papers, ‘of his popularity.— 
Nothing can be more contemptible than his party ; 
and be assured, that the moment the present avora. 
ble state of commerce. takes a turr,—which, in the 
natural course of things, it must do soon,—these 
feelings of contempt and dissatisfaction which are 
now kept under, will be loudly declared. Lovie Pau. 
iP must be aware of this; and is trying to strengthen 
his interest with England: but the real alliance be- 
tween England and France, which is becomiug daily 
more intimate, is with the People—not the Govern. 
ments. 

‘* Among other things now talked of, is a proposal 
for the next session, to the Chambers. to remove the 
timbre (stamp duty) on Newspapers. Ministers have 
discovered that their loi de cautionnement (the se- 
curity lodged in the hands of Government before a 
new paper can start) is not sufficient to prevent new 
and cheap papers from making their appearance ; 
and as it happens that nineteen out of twenty of these 
papers are Anti-Ministerial, they will: of. course en- 
deavor to put them down. But let them beware ! 
The attempt to bastillize Paris has hitherto failed, 

and it has excited public. indignation against Minie. 
ters. Let them attempt to suppress Newspapers, 
and the coup d'état, although they should even suc. 
ceed in getting it passed with the sanction of a cor- 
rupt and imbecile Chamber, will hurl Philip from his 
throne. Nothing can stop the Press here; and no 
paper, to succeed, can be Ministerial. The Con. 
stitutionnel, by supporting for a time the Juste 
Milien system, has lost 10,000 subscribers in less 
than three years. The Journal des Debate, which 
was rapidly rising whilst it was Liberal, can hardly 
keepits ground, although it is the official paper ; 
and as to the other Ministerial Papers, their circula- 
tion has diminished one half. I have just procured, 
from the Stamp-office, the. returns of the daily cir- 
culation of some of the papers for 1830 and 1833. 
It is worth attention— 


Tn 1830. . In 1833. 

Constitutional,- . . 23,333 13,333 
Journal des Debats,  - . 14,600 14,000 
Temps (this paper fell as soon, 

as it becainé what © is called ; 

moderate,) °° 1750 §=©4,240 
Courrier Frangais Liberal, i in. 

clining to Repu amy 98 4,000 6,700 
National (Republican,) 2,300 4,850 
Tribune* (Ultra Rep blican,) 800 3,600 

azette (Ministerial, ) : ,790 7,500 
Quotidienne aan : 4,800 
* There has been ninoty.two oer 


this paper, and ive of sedate are inprisons 
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h politics, you will be able © doy|to 


wm oe is a private letter here from a friend. of 

oe Duke de Broglie, now in London, stating that 

eyrand must be speedily replaced, as he is break 

ing rei in health, and sometimes appears to be 
cted in mind. 

* There is no news from Spain worthy of serious 
attention. A Council was held before the King left 
Paris, at which it was agreed to do every thing pos- 
sible to promote Pedro’s return to Brazil.” 


We find nothing authentic and no additional par. 
ticulars even of the alleged insurrectionary move- 
ments at Naples. 

The Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia 
are holding a conference at the fortress of Thieren- 
stadt, inSaxony. They are said totalk very earnest. 
ly together, but no one seems to know what it is all 
about. 

The Russian Government has published a manifesto 
in defence of the subjugation of Poland. It isa labor. 
ed, but unsuscessful attempt, to prove that the Treaty 
of Vienna has not been broken by her late procecdings 
towards that country. 

The papers also contain a Catechism, prepared for 
the use of the schools and churches in the Polish 
provinces of Russia, in which the main doctrine in- 
culeated is not only implicit obedience to the Em- 
peror, but the absolute worship of him, under all cir- 
cumstances and in all places. It is a document tull 
‘of the most impious servility, worthy of the quarter 
from which it proceeds. 

The dissolution of Parliament in England was the 
signal for the dispersing immediately of Ministers, 
They have had a long and laborious session of it.— 
On the last day a series of questions of a good deal of 
interest, on the foreign policy of England, was put to 
Lord Althorp, and answered. The treaty between 
this country and Holland referred to, we have not be- 
fore heard of. A change is to take place in Ireland, 
whence Lord Anglesea returns on the plea of ill 
health, and is succeeded as Lord Lieutenant by the 
Marquis Wellesley. 

The negotiations for the settlement of the Belgian 
question had again been broken off. The navigation 
of the Scheldt and the partition of Luxemburg are 
still the points in dispute. 


Lonpon, Serr. 3.—We insert in another column 
a protest of the Duke of Wellington against the 
bili for the emancipation of the negro slaves in our 
colonies, in which his Grace has been fortunate to 
yes three other noble lords intrepid enough to joiu 

im. 

Courier of 28th.—The Paris Papers of Monday, 
received this morning, contain accounts from Al. 
giers, which deacribe the French possessions on that 
coast to be held on very uncertain tenure. The 
communication between the town of Mostaganem 
and Oran had been cut off by the Arabs, who sur- 
rounded the former place and threatened an assault. 

The German papers received this morning state 
that Russia has entered into a commercial treaty with 
the Porte, and the new equipments and arms of the 

~ Bultan’s army are to be furnished by Russia. Ad- 
miral Roussin, the French Ambassador at Constan- 
tinuple, it is asserted, will shortly be supplanted by 
General Guilléminot. 














[From the Cunten Courier of 4th May.) 


We have the greatest pleasure in announcing the 
sefe arrival of the Sylph from the East Coast, after 
gu absence of seven months. Serious apprehensions 
were entertained latterly for her safety, and her arri- 
val has relieved the friends of those on board from 
their perky vy It is reported that the Sylph procee- 

r as Latitude 41° 30 North, where her crew 
pow bay severely from the intense cold, and encoun. 
Kg much tempestious weather, with snow storms, 

four men from the effects ofthe climate. The 


hs de ¢ Gad trol Oe [ately received 


ofceremony. These honorary insignia 
bestowed by the Emperor in 
tributions of those gentlemen to the furid for defray-|| tate think 
ing the expenses of the late Leen chow war. A pea-||cane as they din thea the Tatands 
cock’s feather here is the order of a species of knight-||sugar country.” 

||hood awarded to meritorioas individuals. 


LEGE was. celebrated on Tuesday, and notwithstand- 


Church. We cannot refrain from expressing the 


justly conceived and reasoned, and imbued with 





ithe: dutmettion of 
be worn ety 





consequence of the 


SUMMARY. 








Tue AwnnuaL CommMENcEMENT OF CoLUmabra CoL- 
the storm there was @ respectable audience in the 


gratification we derived from listening to the variou 
orations delivered. They were, as compositions 
almost without exception, in good and manly taste, 


sound and honerable feeling. They were spoken, 


several of them, with remarkable talent; and the 
exhibition as a whole could not, we are quite sure, 
be surpassed—we a little doubt if. it could be equal.} 
led—at any College in the United States; and yet, 
strange to say, Culumbia College—which rears suc 
scholars—which has a faculty of admitted ability, 












standing all this, Columbia College, identified in he 
whole existence and history with the prosperity and 
character ot this city, is coldly looked upon, and her 
ample halls receive few students.as compared with 
her means of instruction, and with the numbe 
seeking education, We speak confidently ot her 
means of instruction, because we know them, and 
because we know too that as compared with thosej} 
offered. by any other collegiate institution, in or out 
of the State—possibly with the exception of !lar- 
vard—they are unequalled. 

The Portsmouth (Ohio) Courier of the 25th ult., in 
copying, and calling the attention of its readers to 
an article published in this paper some weeks ago, 
on the great present, and greater tuture, advantages 
of the connected line of canal navigation through this} 
State and Ohio, makes this statement, shewing the 
substantial reason of preferring the Erie and Ohio 
Canal route to any other for the transportation ot 
goods to the West :-— 

Though the increase’ef business on our canal h 
been vast, and beyond the anticipation of the mo 
sanguine among us, there are many who are not 
aware of the advantages of the Erie and Obio and 
Erie Canals as channels of commercial intercourse 
between the eastern and western markets ; and wh 
consequently have been losers both in money and in 
time, which is as valuable, by taking. other routes 
possessing unequal facilities. In illustration, we 
need only mention one fact, communicated by 8 mer- 
chant of Louisville, who passed through Portsmouth 
a few days since, along with his goods. He stated} 
that making all possible allowance for the time ne- 
cessary between this place and Louisville, and a de- 
lay here of two or three days, which seldom occur 
now, and never at the usual stage of water, he would 
arrive at home with his goods in twenty-one days 
from New York, at the low’cost of two and 
seventy-five cents per hundred. It may be proper 
state, that this amount includes all expenses, he hav. 
ing exereised no ageney in their progress, farther 
than if he had not been with them. He alse stated 
that the lowest offer he had for transporting them by 
the other routes as far as Wheeling, was two dollars) 
and seventy-five cents per hundred; to which if we 
add an estimate of at least 15 days as the time requi- 
site for a keelboat to perform the trip down, and one 
dollar per hundred more for the freight, the reader 
will be able to appreciate the relative advantages o 
the routes, 


Joun W. Camrnece district Judge of the U. 8. for 
Ohio, died at Delaware (Ohio) on 24th ult. 
E inues to flow in upon us. With- 
in the ast week, not less than one stu 

































Bripk got ener in the Gulf of roe and lay 





n mate Ny re inher hl. Web 
broqught amount of treasure 
im in the course of her cruise. 
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Bionrroy seen a letter from a gentleman in 
Reba dated September, ae 
peragraph :—* There are: several 
deal re from the West India Islands,:for 
purpose of ascertaining the fitness of our lands for 


fect, 


hundred and fifty 
our market. 

were last week. Sales have been brie 
cents, and holders are looking higher, 


A new post office has been recently 
in the eastern part of the town of Chili, Moy 
hte by the name of O'Connell: 
fi) vis Walsh appointed post-master. 
fiee is located on the river road, 
from Rochester and Scotteville ; “| 
mail route. —{ Argus. ] 
Earthquake in Cuba.— By ertivade 
we have received 
A letter of the 
contains the following :— 
On the I7th inst. at 19 minutes past 1 
eral shocks of an earthquake were fel 
more severe thaft usual. 
ers still more severe: and at 11 minut 
the following mornin 
about half past 8 P. 
was felt, and several 
These events could 


indifference by 1 community which 
horrors of the 


It was feared they might be the P r 

|dire calamity. 

G..M. Davison, Esq, of Sar 
appointed Commissioner of the Utica ar 
dy rail-road in place of Wm. Cc. 
declined the appointment. . 
We understand says the Argus, th 
C. Cambreleng has tendered his res 
rector of the U. & S, rail-road compan 


The Hon. Elias Horry, 
road Company, delivered _ 


two more. 


emigrants have been landed in this city. Un tages 
cle Sam’s land goes off well_—{Detroit Courier, ns 


Cuantesron, Turspay. eons 
and sey are. 


mgi 
On the 29th ult. eoncheatil 
clined plain, two Cars containing 14 passeng 
some unkonwn cause, were thrown off the re 
entirely broken to pieces. Among | 
were several ladies, who escaped wi 
Mr. C. M. Furman, and 
were seriously injured. 
aiso received serious injury. 


Yesterd bou re 

esterday, about o’elock, P. M. or 
Summerville, on the passage down, one ’ 
issue from the pipe by the passe 
timely notice could be given to the See 
communicated to the Cotton, bi 
bales of which was 
Cars a of the 
ump from the were Seiad i 
and whose scheme of instruction embraces, as [will fond further, Co wane erio Camden and § 
be seen by the various departments to excellence injjbags were slightly burnt. The Cob 
which special honors are awarded, all that goes to//miesing, and is supposed to havebeen bu 
constitute a liberal and classical education—notwith. Cotton.—[{Mercury.] > 


WHueart IMPoRTED INTO Atckiies 
A circular from H. Gates & Co. of Mon 
date of 4th inst., communicates the fact thi 
bushels of wheat had arrived in Montreal direct fror 
Archangel, that one er two more cargoes were 
‘pected, and consequent! 


flour were depressed in price. 


This is a new and unexpected a 


agriculturists. 


“oa : tts wi be 
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ot ee 


A tr Wave 


n 30 1 


y that American wheat and 


Newsern N.C. Ocr. 4.—This veek, 


rs of that city ‘to ‘Sept: 
August from Santiago 


, two others. { 
anether 
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great ea 


ty bales of cotton have be 
rices are somewhat high 
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- (-faas* been added to the means of enjoyment here. A 




















































‘and {seek amidst-the greatest dangers, the exhausted or 






me S peeienes' 
e we ied by a fine, respectable 
‘servant, Victor, who realized the proverb 
‘Waster, like man :” he sane ‘of the ore 
reors ‘hospitality:that Teversaw. Ina 

intites | refreshment before us,and said 
it we si ould be expe ‘at six o’clock to eup with 
a it ren. The 


; cent, unpretending kindness of 

| delighted us. We were soon after 

ed by some.of the monks; \and surprized to 

1m all young men, atleast none were forty.— 

that they volunteer into this kind and de- 

pe at eighteen years of age : their vows 

teen years to this duty ; but few are robust 

gltto bear the severities of the winter at this 

t, without feeling their effects in broken consti- 
ruined health. 


Tn the summer of 1816; the ice of the lake never 
at id, andinot a week passed without snow falling: 
| the'severest cold recorded was 29 degrees below 
zero of Fahrenheit: it has often been observed: 
18 and 20 degrees below. The greatest heat has 
en 68 degrees of Fahrenheit ; but even in the height 

mmer it always freezes early in the morning. 
ce is. rarely four months clear of snow: 
average depth around the building is seven or 
feet, and semetimes the drifte accumulate to 


gntrene Teg agen thy soanee by a Gight of 
~)@teps, which Jead to what may be called the first 
ge yes are the stables, store rooms tor wood, 

4. . This leads toa corridor, and thence into vari- 
‘Offices; on the floor above, another corridor 
1, the refectory, the separate cham. 


or the ommodation 












‘religieux, and extensiy 
re; in which the neatness and comfort of 
arrangements add greatly to an Englishman's en. 
ent of his reception. One chamber is devoted 
ra, especially the ladies ; it may be consider. 
ad asthe drawing room of the establishment, To de. 
ate this room, travellers have presented to the 

}¢ printe:and drawings, and even a piano forte 


. ea is attached to this chamber, which contains 
seq @ellections made by the monks of the plants and mi- 
eer und the Great. St. Bernard, and antiquities 
ev(ftem the ruins of the Temple of Jupiter, which for- 
S stood on this mountain. These consist of vo- 
and figures in bronze and other metals, 
coins; and are a great resource to the vis- 
© hospice, if the weather should be unfa- 
@ enough te detain them within its walls. 
Perilous passage of these mountains is more 
ly u aken in the winter than is generally 
ined ; it is difficalt to conceive the necessity or 
rol affairs which can lead persona, at such a 
, through such scenes df danger. They are 
lly pedlars ers, who mount the pass 
mmeither side, in. ance of the snows, tour- 
ites, and avalanches of these high regions. Du- 
the severe cold of winter the snow at this ele- 
in forms’ and ‘falle like dust; it congeals so 
wo hard, tliat the particles do not attach 























he 7 worthy monks of St. Bernard set out upon their 


ight of forty feet against the hospice. The|| 


‘passes ; and the poor wretch, buried bensaththe|| 
» is found only when the snow melts, and the 
mmer, which to him never returns, discovers the) 
ictim in these regions of winter. Under every cir-| 
mstance in which it is possible to render assistance 
regularly appointed duties, Undismayed by the 
spirit of the storm, andobeying a higher power, they 


overwhelmed trayeller,—-they are generally accom. 
panied by their-dogs. The sagacity of these animals 
is so, extraordinary, that they too, as if conscious of 
their performing a high duty, will roam alone the day 
and night through in those desolate regions, discover 
the victim buried 'in. the snow, and lie on hjm and lick 
him to.impart warmth. They bear with them some 
refreshing liqueur around their necks for the poor 
traveller whom they may find, if he should have still 
sense enough left to use it; they then bark or howl 
—their signals for assistance—or, if the distance be 
too great, return to seek it. These valuable and 
noble animals have often deserved gold collars from 
the Humane Society. At present, there are only 
four of these’ dogé at theconvent.' Not loug since a 
mortality prevailed among them, and they had almost 
become extinct. 

- ‘The' number of resident monks is now twelve :-— 
they all; except the principal, work at the common 
duties of their establishment; they have five or six 
resident domestics, besides ‘some at the vacherie, 
atid in several other services of the hospice. The 
religious order of the monks on the St. Bernard is 
that of St. Augustin, of which the distinguishing 
badge is a white narrow band, ‘with an open slit some 
way along the middle. This is passed over the head, 
ki § hangs like a chain from the shoulders; the ends 
are tucked, before and ‘behind, into a black broad 
girdle, which is worn round the middle. Their dress 
is a long cloth tunic, with sleeves which fit close. On 
the head they wear a pyramid cap with a tuft at the 
top; the whole dress is gentlemanly and becoming. 
‘At supper we were placed at the head of the table; 
it was Friday ; the soup, though maigre, was excel. 
lent ; the fish—pieces of salt cod, dressed with cream 
and currants—delicions omelets, cheese, and fruit, 
completed our, repast.. The vin ordinaire was good, 
and an extra bottle was served to us of some deli- 
cious Italian wine. Their courteous and polite at. 
tentions to their guests were those which would in. 
dicate more social intercourse with the world than 
they can have had; and we received this kindness, in 
regions otherwise inhospitable, from men whose ha- 
bits might have been monkish and secluded, instead 
of being the dispensers of such refreshing and unex- 
pected manna as they offered to us in this wilder. 
hess. .The conversation at table was general and 
most rational, . It had no restraint but in the ‘respect 
which their characters and conduct commanded.— 
Their information was more extensive than I had 
expected to find it upon the state of literature and 
jscience in the world they had left. This they de. 
rived from. the. periodical works of some Peed bus 
bodies which are sent to them; they have a smuall 
library, principally composed of theological works. 
Much of their knowledge is acquired by their in. 
tercourse with their visiters, which, during the ‘short 
summer at the hospice, is extensive; and, among 
the crowd, many respectable and well-informed tra- 
vellers furnish them with information. There is a 
propriety in their inquiries, and an apparent interest 
in the affairs of mankind in their conversation, which, 
except that it,is entirely free from discontent and af. 
fectation, would induce the traveller to imagine that 
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their cells, sometimes heard their sighs for a freer 











tm, flakes when they touch, as in lower re- 
say He ue ¢. paeetidning foncrtn the 
ler’a. y rise around him in powder, an 
sitks to his middle. ‘These snow-storms, when 
pmipanied: by violent winds,..are called tour- 
es, and are often fatal to the poor wretehes 
icounter them ; unable then to trace the path 
der and fall ever precipices. The avalan- 
, take ‘their ‘share of their victims. The 
avalanche is caused by the submelting of 
»w, which undermines its support; and the 










motion, descends with great vio- 


intercourse with the world. In reply to some ques. 
tions which I put to the prior about the state of their 
andsand the report which had prevailed in England, 
thatthe absence. of Napoleon from the political 
world had lessened their resources, he informed me 
that theirfinances were now in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and that Bonaparte rather impoverished than 
enriched them, Itis true that he had assisted them 
with donations ; but his claims upon them for the 
Leuaneyence of his soldiers had exceeded these bene- 
fits—they had had forty men quartered upon them 





, Once set ini f 
of winter are occasione:| by 


sepive ver ? A m Proarty at 
. abs, gen peering petite ly) 


gratis. Fitog 





though no charge is made, usually deposit some. 
in the box in the chapel of the convent, which|| 








for months together, and 50,000 had passed by-tne 
hospice and been assisted in one year. Now, how: 
ever, the prior said, their resources were increasing: 
the pe of Europe enabled those strangers to visit 
Mako Who travelled for pleasure, and could 
afford to aid their funds. “Those who can pay, 
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me vilisgtemet ditt the drawing-r ) an 
apartment partic ay appropriated to their visiters, 
when there were ladies in the party. We did not 
visit them, as, for once, we preferred the society of 
ithe monks. ‘The third party was an intolerable young 
puppy, an Englishman; he came with his servant, 
who wore the dress of a courier. This precious 
specimen of the worst produce of our countty, en. 
tered the room with vulgar discourtesy, as if he ‘had 
done the hospice prodigious honor in condescending 
to come there at all; returned uncivil looks to the 
proffered kindness of the monks, flung himself into 
an arm.-chair, and, giving to another the honor of sup. 
porting his legs, wrapt himself up in his ignorant, or, 
as he of course thought, dignified silence, until his 
Servant entered to tell him that his room and refresh- 
ment were ready, when he ordered 9 fire in. his 
chamber. This almost upset the tranquillity of the 
kind-hearted principal, who, after the puppy had re- 
tired, hinted ‘to us, with more delicacy than the 
object deserved, that the last was the heaviest claim 
he could make upon their hospitality, as the difficulty 
of procuring fuel is very great. The whole hospice 
is warmed by an apparatus which renders particular 
fires at this season unnecessary in the chambers: it 
certainly was not needed by the young and healthy 
coxcomb who had ordered what ought te have been 
reserved for an invalid, the travellerin winter; or to 
render more endurable to themselves the severities 
of the awful situatiou to which they were generously 
devoted for the service of others. -Not'a bush is to 
be found near the hospice, and the wood forits service 
is obtained from the forest of Ferret, a distance of 
nearly four leagues. The consumption of wood is 
very great; for at the. hospice, owing to its great 
elevation, water boils at a temperature considerably 
fess than on a level with the sea: this is so unfavor. 
able for the concoction of meat, that it requires longer 
boiling, and, of course, a greater quantity of fuel is 
consumed. 
One of the parties arrived late, between nine and 
ten o’clock. The night was calm and beautiful, and 
so warm for this elevation, that we enjoyed looking 
out of the window upon the still and deep and solema 
scene which surrounded us. One of the brethren 
said, ‘* There is company ascending the mountain on 
the Swiss side ;” but, silent as the grave as every 
thing was around us, our ears were not susceptible 
of such nice distinctions of sound: he said that they 
were very distant. He was right: the party with 
the children arrived long enough after to astonish us 
at the perception which he must have had of their 
approach. 








[From the Churchman.) ° 
The Opening of the Sizth Seal now exhibiting in 
Barclay-street, is a painting of which the Christian 
monitor may speak in terms of unqualified eulogy ; 
no small praise in an age of frivolity and growing li- 
centiousness, whenthe nobler productions of the art, 
even with the guarantee of a scriptural subject, are 
not always of an unquestionable purity, and the pan- 
derings to a corrupt taste are every where unblush- 
ingly. obtruded on the public eye. A visit to the 
painting sustained the impression of its merit which 
the high encomiums bestowed on it had previously 
produced. The conception is sublime, the execu- 
tion exquisitely fine; nor can any thing, we think, 
be suggested to heighten the effect, unless it be that 
the artist. might have taken a litt!e more range of 
canvass, the small size which he has chosen being 
hardly adequate to express his conception in’ all its 
vastness and variety. Several vivid and elaborate 
descriptions of it have been written, atid it would be 
easy to add another to the number: But what is 
the use? To those who have not seen the painting 
no words can convey an idea of its grandeur, and wo 
those who. have seen it any description would be 
tame. Ais Or 
It is more in our province, and, we’ confess more 
to our taste, to turn the esubject\to better account. As 
the reader gazes on this master-piece of art, and suf- 
fers it, for a while, to abstract him from perishable 
things, to ‘prompt him’ to ‘secret converse with [the 
deeper sentiments of his soul, and to’lift him'to holy 
musings on infinite existence, we would« whisper 
that the scene before him ‘is not merely® at exhibi- 
tion of the sublimity of his faith, but a substantiel 





is rarel p less than the parties. would have paid at an 





proof of its verity. Is he not conscious that the 
deep rng ened ee it excites, are one’ with the 
soul, partaking-of ite vitality, and inhering in its es- 








3 the traveller is always fed and lodged 
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the Author of nature? Does he = 

‘that they are unutterable? And must 

‘can have sprung from the Infinite? De thay’ fot 

_ yield spontaneous homage to Truth and Virtue, 

~ and rise in, indignant of falsehood 


« = 


vice ? De they not case the soul to glow with the} 


Epes oanagi 
which transports the , to 
[the spocalyptie 


Sixth Seal. And, SS you Wohold-the sin duvened 
atid ‘the moon like - blood; the°stars tdlinigaadoie 








hope of pardon, or tremble at the terrors of judg 
‘ment? And do they not.thus proclaim, with author- 
- ity, moral Governor and.a righteous Judge? And 
these profound energies, thus universal, ineffable, di- 
ving, what can stir them but congenial Truth? 


heavens departing as a scroll; andithe-kings. aps 
earth hiding themselves in the dens and saying tothe 


the wrath of the Lamb {remember that the feeli 





What but the rays of Truth can be the medium off 
. comnmaunication between the inward light and thegrand 
Fountain of, INumination? What but divine Truth 
can eall forth a response to feelings which echo only 
tothe voice of Gop ? , What but spiritual Truth can 
thus coalesce-with affinities for the world of spirits ? 
By what means but by the Truth can the Gop around 
and above thus act on the divinity within? What but 
the heavenborn Truth can thus prompt the lofty aspira- 
‘tion, illume the holy hope, sherpen the secret ating, 
—-infase.the awful dread, and, ina word, overwhelm 
the soul with that throng of ‘indefinite, ‘because par. 
taking of the infinite, emotions which the conception 
of the Last Day*is sure y excite? This, . may “ 
said, is me poetry/of, teligion.. Be itso. But who 
of te po " of Infidelity ? To what 

lity. afforded a subject ?— 
Infidelity ever awaken. 
sy tisprers feeling can it strike ?— 
What thrilling. isunocraicaeaabs niries 7 .N rise 
Tofidelit i atbest:a negation, [thas never added a 
yet to the stock of human knowledge, nor’e par. 
pice ‘aggregate of human-happiness. Rather 
itis the genius of Destruction. All things in the moral 
creation wither at her toueh all beings are petrified 
“ deo glance. She makes a Solitude, and callsit her 
mapire. She has‘ nd’creation of her own, but lives 
F extinction. of light and life, and -reigns only in 
ba and death: ) It is:the Bible with its story of 
Creation and Redemption, the. Resurrection and the 
General Judgment, in which the poet and the painter 
: have found those sublime conceptions that provoke 
the efforts of human genius; those infinite conceptions 
_ which afford ‘a boundless scope to imagination, and 
-. which, because they are infinite,the finite mind esehys 

in'vain, and therefore again and again essays, to 
‘grasp and embody. To this field of glory the Infidel, 
if he have genius, is impelled by the very instinct of| 
genius ; and is thus driven, by the necessary laws of 
-his being, ignorantly to worship the Unknown Gop 
whom the Christian seeks to reveal. True it is the 
poetry of religion which we feel, but such poetry as 
we can demonstrate with philosophic precision, to be 
not more the glory of our faith than the seal ef its 

truth. 

And who has furnished the materials for these 
conceptions ?. Who has thus given the transcript of 
heavenly scenes, and perpetuated the record of events 
in the, origin, development and consummation of 
which Time is Jost in Eternity? One who outshone 
his fellows in the splendor of genius? One who was 
rich in learned lore? One who had explored the 
.faines of philosophy and appropriated the treasures 
‘of history? One at whose fane the poet and the ora- 
_ tar Game to worship, to whose authority the sage de- 
ferred, whose name the people idolized, and whom 
‘all ‘atrove to distinguish by pompous epithets and 
“oe nificent monuments? Far otherwise. It was 

silly 3 1 the Evangelist : one’ whose highest praise it 
cvs: waste be the disciple whom Jesus loved: one who 
*” in*Ethies essayed nothing. more sublime than ‘* Lit. 

.» ortlejchildren, love one another!” The princes of this 
yt world overlooked him, for he was humble ; the learn- 
ed‘ scorned him for he was simple ; the people hated 
oe for they knew’ him not. He was the victim of| 

_ the, malice of this world, and his star set under a 
__yeloud g f obloquy. But it has arisen again, and the 
- it ascends in the. firmament, the more pure 

bright the light which it sheds. His works re- 

, main; no ponderous tomes, but a few pages; no la. 

' pored productions, but artless as the expression of an 
alien thoughts: And yet they are a pandect o 
»..“Truth; above reason in wisdom, above nature in su- 
iv ‘olimicy. The statesman who watches the rise and 
"fall of empires, may take-him as his guide ; the phi- 
’, Tosopher who meditates on the laws of spirit and the 


oe of Deity, bows to his authority; the phi- 





who seeks to purify and elevate societ 
his oracles; while the poet and the pilinest 


3: 
tee a € 


borrow from his Raggi treasures, and light their|! 


te ‘tenfites of genius by ving coals taken from his altar. 





pie the ered ie ekiee believe that in the 
hig de ray on without the Reciak 


which agitate thy bosomare the 
which nature’ yielda’ to Truth, the inward attestati 


own accountability, and the involuntary ré¢ognit 


of Conscience ot those awful realities, a future J 
ment and an Omniscient Judge! 


POETRY. 


of thy Maker to the’ purity of his attributes and thin 
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For tar New York ‘Amenica.] 


The light of that soul, once so brilliant and steady, 
So far ean the incense of flattery smotber, 


Like Macedon’s madman you weep for another? 
You give up the world?’ Why, as well might the Sun 


Declare that he never would gladden again 
With one rosy smile the young Mors in its birth, 
But leave weeping Day, with her sorrowful train 
Of Hours, to grope o’er’a pall-covered earth. 
Yet if, having this poor Earth sufficiently tried, 


Let us know but the spot where you next would abide, 
And that instant for one I am off for that planet. 





{From the Token and Atlantic Souvenir for 1834.) 
WHY DON’T HE COME ?—By H.F. Gounp. 
_ The ship-has anchor’d in the bay! 
They have dropp’d her Weary wings, and some 
Have inann’d the boats and come away ; 
But where is he? why don’t he come? 
Aone the thong, with busy feet, 
wel: eye seeks him it cannot find: 
others haste their friends to 1 ged 
Why why is he so long behind 
Because he bade me dry my cheek, 
I dried it, when he went from us, 
I smiled with lips that could not speek ; 
And row, how can he linger thus? 
I’ve felt a brother's parting kiss, 
h moment since he turn’d from me, 
To lose it only in the bliss 
Of meeting him—where can he be? 
I've rear’d the rose he bade me rear— 
I've learned the song he bade me learn, 
And nursed the bird, that he might hear 
Us sing to him, at his return 
I've braded many a lovely flower, 
His dear, dear picture to inwreathe, 
While dvating fancy, hour = von 
Has madeit smile, and seen it 
I wonder if the flight of time, 
Has made the likeness now, untrue; 
And if thesea or foreign clime, 
Has touched hiw with a darker bue. 


For I have watch’d until the sun 
Has made my longing vision dim, 
But cannot catch a glimpse of one 
Among the crowd, that looks like him. 
How slow the heavy moments waste, 
While thus he stays! where, where ishe? 
My heart leaps forth—haste, neater, haste! 
It leaps to meet and welcome thee 
© Thou lovely one! the mournfal tab. 
‘Fhat tells why he comes not, will make 
Thy heart to bleed, thy cheek Yeok pale! 
Death finds no tie too strong to break! 
‘ Phe bird will wait his master long, 
And ask his morning gift ia vain: 
Ye both must now forget the song 
Of joy, for sorrow’s plaintive strain. 
‘ The face whose shade thy tender hand 
Has wreathed _ flowers, is changed! but sea, 
Nor sau, nor air of land 
Has wrought the oo for where is he? 
*‘ Where? ah! the solemn that took 
His form, as with their sad farewell 
His brethren gave the’ last, last look, 
And lower’d him down—that deep must tell! 
* But ocean i tell the whole— 
‘The part that death can never chill, 


dissolve—the living 
is happy, bright, and blowing sti 


* And nobler songs than e’er « can sound 
From mortal 
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Toa Young Belle who talked of “ giving up the World.”| Tt 
That at thought of the world of hearts conquered alreadv, - 


When sated with drinking thie dew fronr the flowers, || -' 
While his rays, like young hopes, stealing offone by one, ||. 
Die away with the Muezzin’s last note from the towers, 


Some home you would choose more endurable than it, 


a 
— 


mountaius and rocks, “ Fall on us, and hide us from|} 
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question, 0<7- Would it not be well for the nu- 
~ merous Railroad Companies to order 5 to 10 


copies, bound, for the use of such of their En- 


_gineers as may not already have it? Would 
- they not probably find it a matter of economy, 
» as in the Journal they will find some account, 
or description, of almost every improvement 
“in, or new suggestion relative to, Railroads, by 


» which hundreds, and perhaps thousands of dol- 


lars, may be saved in the location and con- 


struction of their road? I am willing to su- 


perintend its publication without compensa- 
. tion, even for another year, but I cannot lon- 


» get afford to do that and also be in advance 


to it to the amount of several hundreds of dol- 
Jars. 





MARRIAGES. 


On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Geissenhainer, 
L. Matauws, to Aprtia E., daughter of Benj. Birdsall, 


Jednenia evening, by the Rev. C. W. Carpenter, L. D. 
c Uv. rf Army, to iss Caruanine D. 8. ANCKER, ot 
w Haven, Conn. on Monday morning, October 7, by the 


Mr. Merwin, Wittia R. Conx, Esq. of Hartford, to Miss 
BCC. D., daughter of James Witarats, ea, of the former 






















Norfolk, (Va.) on Sunday the 6th instant, by the Rev. Dr. 

Du Lieut. .Fexx Horns, of the Army, to Mise 
aners L.., ° of Wright Southgate, Eeq. of Norfolk 
ae on fast, by the Rev, M1. Butler, ALrrep 
Bae the of Breoks, Brothers & Co. of New 
to Mise Lypia Warren, daughter of the late Esais War 


of the former place. 
DEATHS. 





of a protracted illness, Jozta 
Daniel and Mary Bcaundi, 


Mississippi, ou the 2eth of August last, Mr. 
, of Celene, Kinge County, Ireland, in the 


18th ult. of bilious fever, Gen. Peter 
ew-York. He had been appointed 
s in this State, and three weeks 


, he was re- 


illness 
L. May, . where he re- 
case 


the yellow fever, Oscar Wenpe.Lt; son 
y. of Albany. . 

oe Aug. at Bankston’s Springs, Hinds 

of liver complaint, the Rev. G. Saeeet, 





rto Tueed: in the 43d year of her 
Aung T. tm hm wife of Bushrod C. 
Esq. of Jefferson county, Virginia. 


Boa MADRIVER 
‘ANY.—The subseribers will open book 



























~ and an equal number of subscribers to the 
~ next volume ; and I therefore again put the 


pabaguce ton 





Burider of a superior atyle of Passenger Cars for Railroad: , 
No. 264 Elizabeth street, neur Bleecker street, 

-.. New-York. oe 

1 RAILROAD COMPANIES would dowel! to examine 


f 





‘}jand may be had either in sheets, or put up in morocco for 


pocket maps, in any quantity, by applying to the subscri- 
ber. D. K. MINOR, 


35 Wall street. 
New-York, August 14, 1833. 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 

3- SIMON FAIRMAN, of the village of Lansingburgh, in 
the county of Rensselaer, and state of New-York, has invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nuaijle 
with square points. ‘This machine will niake about sixty 6d 
aaile, and about forty 10d nails in a minute, and in the same 
proportion larger sizes, even to spikes for ships. The nail is 
aammered and comes from the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its capacity for being clenched is good and sure. 
One horse power is sufficient to drive one machine, and may 
easily be applied where such powes for driving machinery ia in 
eee Said Fairman will make, vend and warrant ma- 

2 as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
is they may be ma ie, and on the most reasonable terms. He 
also desires to sell ene haifof his patent right for the use of said 
machines throughout the United States. Any person desiring 
further information, or to purchase, wil! please to cal] at the 
machine shep of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Lan- 
stagburgh.— August 15, 1833. AM if RM&F 








INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE. 
x F INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling-houses and buildings of 
all kinds devised or built in New-York, or any part of the 
United States, as cheap as any other combustible buildings 
Actual buildings and houses rendered incombustible at a small 
additional expense. 


and not liable to sink, at a email expense. 
For sale, 10,000 Ibs. of ANTIGNIS, pr Incombustible Var- 
aish, at one doliar per Ib. ‘ 
Apply te C. $. RAFINE SQUE, 
Sciences, Chemist, Architect, &c. in Philadeipkia, No. 59 North 
Sth street. A agg pes Lee gratis. 
Reterences New-York.—Mr. Minor, Editor of the Me- 
chanics’ Magaziae; Moeesrs. Rushton & anes ugeiste. 
Editors in the city or country, copying this advertisement, 
will receive a commission on any econwact precured by their 
means. SIRJIMM&F 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 

3 Compasses of various sizes and of superior quality, 
warranted. ; 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag- 
aifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment of Enginecring Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. & G, W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J31 6t corner of Maideniane. 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


33> The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instrumente in 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not euperior, in principles ot 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 


Professor of Hist. and Mat. 











-}}among which are an Improved Compass, 


juties, he arrived in this town, 


, but all did not 


Church at Amsterdam, 
Joun Hexman, formerly Editor of the 


AMOUNTING TO 
AND LAKE ERIE 





tured in the United States ; several of whicjr are entirely new: 
ith a Telescope at- 
tached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—aleu, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescopes—and a Levelling Instrument, witha 
Goriometer attached, exe, a to Railroad purpo- 
ses. M. J. YOUNG, 
Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 

Baltimore, 1882, 

In reply to thy inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
factured by thee, now in use on the Ba!timore and Ohio Rail. 
road, I cheerfully furnish thee with the following information. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num 
ber of the ‘‘ Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ox. 
clusive of the number in the service of the Bngineer and Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from accidents te which 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

T have found that thy patterns for the levels and cempassee 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, and the Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
— i Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the raile 
on this 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. Itis.indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and chea» instrument that | have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preterred to all othere 
now in uve for laying ofraile—and in fact, when known, I think 
it will be as — ¥ appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thy friend, 

JAMES P. &TABLER, Superintendant of Construction 

of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


Philadelphia, February, 1833. 
Having fer the last two years made conetant use of Mr. 
Young’s ‘‘ Patent Improved »”? I can safely say I be 
lieve it te be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
now in uae, and as such most cheerfully recommend it to En-| 
gineers and Surveyors, E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 
For a year 











SHIPS of al] sorts, and Steamboats, rendered incombustible, 


H 





Germantown, February, 1833, 
I have used Instruments made by Mr. W. 3, 
bboy gl of Phi 
desof a T 
I consider these 


phia, ia which he has combined the - 
te with the common Level. 7 wr 

renragrenpes eon a — to the netice of Engl. 

neers as to ap purpose 

HENRY h. 


for that " 
Cc BELL, Eng. Philad., 
mi ly ome and Notriet. Raliroad 





Instruments admirably caleulated for a 


these Cars; as nof which may be seen fet part o 
ms ~ aie and Harliem Railroad, now inope*ation. 
t 





RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels a 
at the Jefferson and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry. Paterson, N.J. All orders addressed to the subscribere 
at Paterson, or60 Wall street, New-York, will be promptly at- 
vended to... Algo, CAR SPRINGS, 

Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. 
Ja ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR, 


NOVELTY WORKS, 
Near Dry Dock, Now-York. 

33" THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil- 
ers, which are warranted, for safety and economy, to be supe- 
cior to any thing of the kind heretofore used. The fullest 
assurance is given that work shall be done weli, and on rea- 
sonable terme. A share of public patronage is respectfully 
sclicited. mis 











INSTRUMENTS. 


SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. q 

we” EWIN & HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No, 58 South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, ~~ 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to er 
and keep for sale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they.can furnish at the shortest notice, and oa 
fairterms. Instruments repaired Jwith care and promptitude. 

For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
{nstruments are held, they fe ergpeen | beg leave to tender io 
the public peruzal, the following certificates from gentlemen of 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, 1 now offer you my opinion of the lastruments 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given ata much 
earlier period, but wae intentionally delayed, in order to afford 
a longer time for the trial of the Instruments, so that I could 
— with the greater confidence of their merits, if such they 
should be found to possess. 

It is with mucn pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ties are considered good, I havea decided preference for those 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactared for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any eo ms within the 
last twelve months, except from the occasional impertection of 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and siability, and atthe same time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credk 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of superior Saar sens 

JAMES P. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 
t > Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers’ instruments 
of your Maoufacture, paiticularly Spirit levels, and Survey- 
or’s Compasses ; and take eyo in onan my ce 
ofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. The parts of the levels 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
racy and permanency in adjustment. 

hese instrumente seemed to me to possess all *he modera 
improvement of construction, of which so many have beera 
made within these few years ; and I have no doubt but they 
will give every satisfaction when used in the field. 
WILLIAM HOWARD, U. B. Civil Engineer. 
Baltimore, May let, 1833. 

To Messra Ewin’and Heartte— Avyou have asked me to give 
my opinion of the merite of those instruments of your manu- 
tacture which I have either used or examined, I cheerfully state 
that as far as my opperiunities of my becoming aquainted with 
their aualities have gone, I have great reason to think well of 
the ekill ss a in their construction. ‘The neatness of their 
workmanship has been the subject’of frequent remark by my 
seif,. and of the accaracy ot their performance I have received 
eatislactory assurance from others, whose opinion I-respest, 
and who have had them tor a considerable time in use, The 





efforts you have made since Ipowi establishment in this city, te 
celieve us, of. the necessity of sending eleewhere for what we 
may want in our line, deserve the unqualified ap n and 


our warm encouragement. Wishing youall the success which 
your enterprize so well merits, I remain, wee ae 
Civil Engineeria the service cf the Bakimore and Ohio Rail 
road Company. , 


” A number of other letters are in 
introduced, but are too lengthy. 


our 1 and might be 
lengthy e be hi te 
upon applicatien, to any persons desirous o pant P 


ing the seme. 
































